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YORK’S QuALiITY BRED QUEENS 


Dadant’s Improved STARLINES or YORK’S Quality Bred Italians 


PLUS 
First and Finest Caucasian type hybrid-DADANT’S MIDNITES 
Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 
~~ i $1.00 $ .90 $ .80 
Midnites $1.30 $1.20 $1.00 


Clipped and marked 15c each additional 
The Preference of Leading Honey Producers 


YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia 
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Poor combs always develop too much drone comb, resulting in partly filled frames that are an un- 
capping hazard and require extra handling time. 

We suggest you throw them out, render them yourself or we can do it for you at Hamilton, Illinois; 

Paris, Texas or Hahira, Ga. 

Replacing old combs with Dadant’s Nailless Frames and Gilt-4-Edge Foundation takes only one minute 

for complete assembly. Your bees can then build strong, long lasting combs which can be used year 


after year. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 
1010 W. Austin Street 180-200 Canisteo Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. Route 41, South 722 West O'Connell St. 
Paris, Texas Hornell, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Hahira, Georgia Watertown, Wis. 
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IS IT? — A Contest, Editor Pat Diehnelt 
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George H. Rea, was busily at work as Extension Assistant Professor of Apiculture in 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., when the picture of him at the left was taken in November 
1939. At the right, George is holding his great grandson, William Rea Gregory, in Mesa 
Arizona, in December, 1951 

The July Mystery Guest Is George Harold Rea 

jorn in Maryland in the year 1880 Moved to Pennsylvania while ver young 
Always a nature lover, roved the woods and fields to observe the habits of wild life 
Hived colonies of bumble bees in glass covered crayon boxes for study. Secured first 
colony of honey bees at age sixteen. Developed extensive beekeeping with one of his 
brothers. Was first State Apiary Adviser for Pennsylvania First Extension Apiarist 
for USDA with service in five states. Honorary member of eleven beekeepers associa 


tions, with gifts 
America 
after fifty 


certificates and plaques 
Member Emeritus of 
vears of 


Member Emeritus of 
Epsilon Sigma Phi. Honorary 


Entomological 


Deacon of his 


Society of 
home church 
service 


The Mystery Guest for This Month 


The infectious smile of this “beardless” mountain man extends its hearty 
over a good part of his section of the country. He is one of the folks that 
circle of 


influence 


know his wide 


friends as “John,” or “Mary,” or “Hi ya, kids!” His job is to know the prob 

lems of every beekeeper he contacts and to bring a solution in someway to the knotty 
ones.—W el! Just won’t tell you the story; you finish it 

Send your guess as to who he is and what he has done to Cover Contest, ABJ. As 


before, for the best answer $5.00 and a three year subscription; second, two years; third 


one year. All others four months each Answers will be published in August as far as 
room allows 
WINNERS FOR THE JUNE COVER CONTEST 
DR. VERN G. MILUM mer of 1917-and then commissioned a 
Second Lieutenent in World War I 
Answers came from Marigene Hutton, When overseas, he was wounded in ac 
sifford, Illinois; Dr. C. B. Schwab, Fair- tion and this changed his life. He decided 
bury, Nebraska; H. H. McPheron, Ashton, 


outside work was necessary, and in Septem 
ber 1919, he entered the School of Agricul 
ture, University of Wisconsin as a junior 


Illinois; Walter G 
Emil Domas, Ritter 


Appel, Rantoul, Illinois; 
Oregon; Roger Wolter, 


West Salem, Wisconsin; Auguste Mousty, A friend of his, Mr. Boggs of Veroqua 
Neuville, Belgium; Francis Wickham, War Wisconsin, had earned part of his way 
ren, Pennsylvania and 5S. ¢ Clausen, through college by keeping bees Dr 
Byron, Illinois Milum became curious about beekeeping 
No. 1—Marigene Hutton, Gifford, III and enrolled in a beginning course in 
Thanks to the American Bee Journal apiculture. As he liked it very much he 


for the privilege of paying tribute to Pro- continued with an advanced course and 


fessor Vern G. Milum, the Economic En upon promise of a position in apiculture 
tomologist and Apiculturist of the Univer he majored in it 
sity of Illinois About thirty-three years ago, in 1925, 


life, Dr. Milum became Ecomonik 


Dr. Milum had many interests in instructor in 
but the idea of “bees” was farthest from Entomology, in charge of Apiculture at 
his mind in his early college years. First the University of Illinois. As a professor 
College at La Crosse State Teachers’ Col- at the University he still has the curiosity 


their habits 
principal 


about bees and 
research Four 
work have been 


necessary for 
fields of his 


lege 1914 to 1916, teaching the sixth grade 
at Goshen, Indiana from February through 
June of 1916, student again at the Oshkosh 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ College for sum- a. Temperature relations of 


honey bees 
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Our @ over Dicture 


and the effect upon behavior and 
ment practices 

b. Pests of hone combs and 
histories 

c. The é and care of 
pecial controlling 


affecting changes ir 






« 


none 








d. Behavior of bees includir their 


dances, with further observatior of 








now in progress 

Dr Milun has beer honored r I 
chosen professior and has served the 
industry ir mar capacities Secretar 
Illinois State Beekeepers’ Association 1927 
1931; president 1936. Secretary Treasurer 
American Hone Producers League, 1931 
1935. Member of Board of Directors Amer 
an Hone Institute 1939-1946 executive 


committee 194{ Chairmar finance and 
nominating committee 194¢ Secretary 
urer National 


Trea 
Beekeepers Associations 1944-1945: chair 












man of honey plant com 43, Men 
ber representing hone prod icer or na 
tional con ttee for tandardizatior of 
none containers operating witt nd set 
up t the Bureau of Standard t <c 
Department of Agriculture since 1922 
There are a few of them 

Not or has Dr. Milum written mar 








ned pul tior 
earned publica s al 














No. 2—Dr 


Nebraska 
Vern G 


Fairbury 











C. B. Schwab 


ne er lest Dr 




















"| ntributed much t beekeer 
h his exacting research in the 
the fine informative articles 
has written for the betterment 

of Americar bee know-how 





was born in Viola, W 














Dr. Milun isconsir 
He served witt inction in World War I 
as a second lie ant in the Infantry ir 
France Serious] wounded in the second 
battle of the Marne his < 
“doughboy was ended for 
turned home and discharged vv 
Purple Heart and Service Meda 

Vern, upon recovering from his 
began his study of apiculture 
University of Wisconsin where he 
lally served as an instructor and c« 
his educational progress in apicult 
entomology. In 1925 he became ar 
professor at the University of [linois ir 
the same area of research and was ad 
vanced to a full professorship 152 

His talents and willingness to serve have 


honors and offices 
been Secretary of the 
Honey Producers 
Federation 3oard of 
National Honey 
committees 


won him many 
which 
Association 
National 

of the 

numerous 
and responsibilities 





some of 
have Illinois 
I eague 
Directors 
Institute and 


and other offices 


Those of us who have not met Dr 
Milum personally are acquainted with him 
from his over 50 major published works 
and many small articles and reports 
No. 3—H. J. McPheron, Ashton, Ill 

The June mystery guest is Dr. Vern G 
Milum who is well known and has many 
friends in beekeeping Many practices 
which are now a part of beekeeping are 
the result of Dr. Milum’s tireless efforts 


to further the bee industry and many bee 


keepers have profited greatly from his 
accomplishments 

Vern was born in 1894 in or near Viola, 
Wisconsin. It was there in Wisconsin that 


he received his education—grade through 
college. It was in Wisconsin that he re 
ceived training both in business and teach 
ing In 1917 he became a Second Lieu 
tenant and served overseas in the Infantry 
jeing seriously wounded in the 
battle of the Marne, he 
home and discharged after receiving the 
awards of the Purple Heart and Service 
, turn to page 340 
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was returned 
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CONTAINER PRICES 


GLASS JARS 
Queenline Plain 
8 oz — per case 24 $1.25 $1.15 
1 lb — per case 24 1.55 1.35 
2 lb — per case 12 1.05 95 
4 lb — per case 6 85 
5 lb — per case 6 85 


SQUARE JARS FOR CHUNK HONEY 
2% Ib — per case 12 $1.25 


TIN CANS & PAILS 
60 Ib. can—3” screw top — bulk 76c 


60 lb. cans 3” screw top — per case 16 $12.75 
5 lb. pails—no bails — per case 50 $ 8.00 
5 lb. pails—with bails — per case 50 8.50 
10 Ib. pails—with bails — per case 50 12.50 


CASH DISCOUNT 


5% on $ 50.00 orders 
10% on $100.00 orders 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 











- QUEENS - 


Caucasians and Italians 


Whether you need queens for making 
increase or requeening — let us supply 
your needs, one or one thousand, 
your order will have our prompt at- 
tention. 


PRICES 


> 3 sears $1.00 

25 to 499 

EE orb ik 4s 4 ee kD aa 75 
Tested queens $2.00 each 


Queens Postpaid - Airmailed and/or clipped 
No Extra Cost 10c each for Marking. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW MISSISSIPPI 
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THANK YOU— BEES 


Each and every one for your patience and under- IN S U R E 
standing in our problem of delayed shipments. It is 
neither our desire or practice where it can possibly 


be avoided. BETTER 


Early weather conditions were such that we could 
neither produce queens nor build up our colonies. We 
lost time we could not overcome all through the season. | N S oO M . 

To Those, who, we could not accept your orders we 
are extremely sorry. Please always place your order 
early to avoid disappointment and delay. 


SUMMER AND FALL QUEENS When you produce COMB HONEY in 
er idend Siytchde SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
1 - 25 $1.10 each $1.40 each for beekeepers. 
26 - 99 1.00 each 1.30 each 
100 up .90 each 1.20 each 


Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


(J. G.) ROSSMAN APIARIES 
Res. Phone YUkon 5-660 MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


Wholesale - Retail 
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This truck load of Modified Dadant shallow supers is about to hosing and drying of the canvas removes the daubs of honey and other 
come into the honey house from the yard. When the ground is hilly accumulations. A walking board from ground to bed makes it easy 


or uneven sometimes, as here, the supers are set on floor papers and to load. An effective way to prepare a clean load with no tag-end of 
then to platforms at the house. The canvas is large enough to drape live bees and to kill out any moth larvae or eggs usually brought in 
down back of the cab and pull back over the entire load. A frequent with the supers is given in this issue (see page 312). 








HONEY 
in the Horn of Plenty 


A Story about that Commercial Bee Man 
of North Little Rock, 


RAYMOND FISCHER* 
by PAT CARITHERS 


Raymond Fischer Sr. isn’t sorry packed in his North Little Rock plant. 
about the rheumatism he had in his From a meager operation before 
youth—even though the disease crip- World War II, Fischer has guided 
pled him for a spell. It turned out to his apiary business in an amazing 
be a good example of the strange fashion, building it into one of the 
ways of life and the peculiar circum- nation’s 
stances which sometimes determine 
futures and careers. dous success with his beekeeping, but 

If it had not been for this affliction had it been another field for the 60- 
more than 40 years ago, Fischer year-old DeValls Bluff native, there 
quite possibly would never have be-_ js no doubt he would have been equal- 
come one of the South’s leading bee- ly successful. 
keepers and honey packers. But to- 
day he is just that. 

Fischer started with one beehive. 
Today, he has 1,600. Each year he 
wholesales to jobbers throughout the 
country more than 600,000 pounds of 
honey, all of which is blended and 


finest. 
Raymond Fischer has had tremen- 


There are still those peculiar events 
which aroused Fischer’s interest in 
bees, leading him to a career as a 
beekeeper and honey packer. 

As a child times were extremely 
difficult for Fischer. He was sickly 
and weak and at 16 a bout with 

*This story originally appeared in the Ar- rheumatism put him on crutches. Be- 
kansas Gazette. Permission to use it came fore this his education had been in- 
from William T. Shelton, City Editor. terrupted when his family’s financial 
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condition forced him to quit school 
after completion of the sixth grade. 
The family had needed another bread- 
winner and he was it. 

Fischer’s father, a carpenter who 
moved to Arkansas from his native 
Germany, advised his son to try bee 
venom as a cure for his rheumatism. 
The elder Fischer had heard of Ger- 
man doctors prescribing bee stings as 
a remedy for the disease. 

Young Fischer followed his father’s 
suggestion. He bought his first bees 
and tried the painful treatment. After 
several bee stings his crutches were 
thrown away, and he has been in 
good health since. 

Fischer, directly because of this ex- 
perience, became keenly interested in 
the bee which he credits with curing 
his rheumatism. 


“T bought those first bees for three 


American Bee Journal 











dollars from a colored man out on 
Cantrell Road in Little Rock,” Fischer 
recalled. “He had them there in a 
box. At the time I didn’t know a 
queen from a drone, but I was ready 
to learn.” 


It took a while for that, Fischer ad- 
mits, There were setbacks during his 
early beekeeping days because as he 
says, “I didn’t know then that bees 
also have diseases.” 

Fischer lost several hives and sev- 
eral dollars with his new hobby in 
his early years, but never once lost 
his interest in beekeeping. 

The Fischer family had moved to 
North Little Rock from their home in 
Prairie County in 1900, and after 
Raymond’s experience with rheuma- 
tism, he took a job in a grocery store 
as a meat cutter—an occupation he 
followed some 38 years. During that 
time bees were just a hobby. 

As Fischer learned more about his 
hobby through continuous investiga- 
tion, his hives increased in number 
and the honey really began to flow. 

In the basement of his home at 
2008 Main Street, North Little Rock, 
Fischer, his wife, the former Lena 
Youngblood, and their two children 
extracted the honey from their hives, 
placed it in jars—sometimes buckets 
when there were no jars—and sold it 
throughout the neighborhood. 

Before World War II Fischer’s en- 
terprise was a smalltime business. 
Honey bearing the Fischer label 
could be found on several grocers’ 
shelves in North Side stores, but the 
distribution was limited. 

The real break for Fischer’s honey 
came with the rationing of sugar dur- 
ing the War: “Everyone wanted honey 
to sweeten things.” 

Officials of a large chain grocery 
store approached Fischer and wanted 
to distribute his product in their 
stores. This was an opening Fischer 
hadn’t been looking for. He has never 
advertised his honey and has never 
“pushed” it. 

Soon other jobbers wanted to dis- 
tribute the honey. As the demand in- 
creased the basement business began 
to suffer growing pains. Fischer 
knew he had to expand. 

With his son Raymond Jr., he be- 
gan planning for the expansion. There 
were no honey packing plants located 
nearby which they could inspect, so 
Fischer left Arkansas (for the first 
time in his life, incidentally) on a 33- 
state tour to see other packers in 
operation. 

Although recognizing the terrific 
gains his small business had made in 
a relatively short period of time, 
Fischer still felt he was too small- 
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time and couldn’t compete with pack- 
ers up North and in other areas, 

These misapprehensions soon faded 
away after his trip. Fischer knew he 
could and was determined to ex- 
pand and direct his business success- 
fully. And if there was any feeling 
of inferiority on Fischer’s part—it 
was gone too. 

With definite plans made, he erect- 
ed a three-story brick building on a 
plot to the rear of his home. Next 
came modern equipment for extract- 
ing, blending, cooling and packing the 
honey. 

Fischer estimates that he had $150,- 
000 worth of equipment installed in 
his plant, which can process about 
6,000 pounds of honey daily, and as 
he says, “The bees have paid for it 
all. I have made everything as push- 
button as possible and the bees paid 
for it.” 

Most people would be ready to re- 
tire at this point if they were in 
Fischer’s shoes. He will be 61 in 
July and has never taken a vacation. 
But he doesn’t consider his business 
all work, although those who know 
him will tell you he has been busy as 
a bee all his life. 
























Fischer, a small, dark-haired man 
who dresses neatly .in khaki work 
clothes, has a deep love and devotion 
for his family, which is one good rea- 
son that he doesn’t retire and let the 
business run itself. He has four grand- 
children with whom he wants to share 
the fruits of his labor some day. 


Beekeeping is still a great hobby 
to Fischer and his interest in bees 
was never keener than it is today. 
“I know something about bees now, 
but honey is still a mystery to me,” 
Fischer explained. 


Bees have been good to Fischer 
through the years. His experience 
with the insect has been profitable in 
many ways. In addition to his honey 
business, Fischer also owns part in- 
terest in two movie theaters in North 
Little Rock. 


Money isn’t everything, someone 
has said, and with this Fischer warm- 
ly agrees. “My idea of being rich,” 
he says, “is doing what you want to 
do.” 

Beekeeping is what Raymond 
Fischer has always wanted to do and 
to him it will always be fun. 





New Mexico 


Beekeeping 


by JOHN W. POWELL 


Just a few notes from an old-timer 
in beekeeping. “First, liked bees back 
in Tennessee where I helped cut bee 
trees and get the honey. Then in 1904, 
I went to Arizona Territory, and 
saw Mr. Ellis and Carr, and Keister 
& Carr running bees at Benson and 
Yuma, where carloads of catsclaw 
and mesquite honey were the main 
harvest. 

“After working for the railroad 
for a few years, I bought an outfit of 





Mr. and Mrs. John W. Powell, Mesilla 
Park, New Mexico 


my own, and finally went to bee- 
keeping exclusively in 1916. 


“Not as many bees in this valley 
as when I came here. Am happy in 
retirement with my bee holdings 
nicely placed with an active young 
fellow who is buying them as he 
works. 


“Won’t forget Pellett, Phillips and 
a number of ‘old-timers’ who came by 
to see me.” 
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Increased Profits From Wax Production 


by Roy A. Grout 


“The first requisite for the secre- 
tion of beeswax is a stomach well 
filled with nectar or honey It is an 
interesting fact that comb building 
and honey gathering go hand in hand, 
and that when one stops, the other 
stops also.” So wrote Henry C. 
Dadant in the book “The Hive 
and the Honeybee.” He also quoted 
Langstroth who said, “When honey 
no longer abounds in the fields, it 
is wisely ordered that they should not 
consume in comb building the treasure 
which may be needed for winter use.” 


Bees secrete beeswax from four 
pairs of wax glands in the form of 
tiny, white, oval flakes or scales which 
protrude from between the overlapped 
portions of the last four ventral 
segments visible on the underside of 
the worker bee. Beeswax can be 
only at relatively high 
temperatures, stated variously by 
different authors at from 92 to 97 
degrees F., and after the consumption 
of relatively large amounts of nectar 
or honey. 


secreted 


Dr. O. W. Parks reviewed the ex- 
periment of Rosch (also in the book 
mentioned above) which showed that, 
under normal conditions, the de- 
velopment of the wax glands follows 
the decline of the brood-nursing 
glands which starts somewhat before 
the 13th day of adult life The wax 
glands begin their functioning and 
are at the height of their develop- 
ment in workers from 12 to 18 days 
old. And, as might be expected, it 
was found that comb building is done 
largely by workers of this age. Final- 
ly, at the age of 18 to 20 days, they 
perform guard duty and other inci- 
dental work within the hive. 


Thus it seems fairly certain that, 
under favorable conditions, the secre- 
tion of beeswax is a process that 
takes place at a rather certain time in 
the life of the young worker bee when 
she has reached the right physiologi- 
cal age for this function. And, with 
plenty of nectar available and other 
conditions normal, it must be as 
instinctive as many of the other func- 
tions of the worker bee. 


If the beekeeper has been neglect- 
ful in providing room as needed 
during the honeyflow, it is not sur- 
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prising to find them with more wax 
scales than they can use. They then 
proceed to build an overabundance 
of burr comb and brace comb, and 
attempt to build additional combs 
in any available room in the hive. If 
there is no space available, bees may 
cluster on the outside of the hive 
where lumps of wax can be 
found later, or they even may build 
combs there for the storage of honey. 
Under such conditions, many wasted 
wax scales will be found on the bot- 
tom board and sometimes in front of 
the entrance of the colony. 


scales 


Newman Lyle, also writing in the 
book mentioned above, states: “When 
bulk comb honey is being produced in 
conjunction with extracted honey, it 
is frequently possible to effect control 
over the swarming impulse by use of 
bulk comb honey supers, even on 
colonies operated for extracted honey. 
There is a time at the peak of the 
honeyflow when nearly all colonies 
producing extracted honey seem to 
get the swarming fever at the same 
time. Apparently this is due to an 
ample supply of food and an abun- 
dance of worker bees of the right 
age to secrete beeswax. If these 
colonies are given bulk comb honey 
super foundation, the bees are able 
to use their surplus wax to build 
combs and seem to be content to re- 
main at work. Under these condi- 
tions, a super of bulk comb honey can 
be produced profitably by those 
colonies operated for the production 
of extracted honey. This overproduc- 
tion of beeswax does not last for more 
than ten days and then only when the 
honeyflow and weather conditions are 
just right.” 


Others, including ourselves, have 
observed bees going right up through 
supers of combs to draw foundation 
and to begin to store nectar there, 
apparently in preference to storing in 
drawn combs. It is likely that these 
observations were made under favor- 
able conditions similar to those men- 
tioned by Mr. Lyle. 


It has been a common practice in 
the Dadant apiaries to use one or 
two less combs in the supers. This 
results in a fatter comb which we 
uncap flush with wood of the frame. 


This practice has increased our yield 
of capping wax from 10 or 12 pounds 
to 18 or 20 pounds per 1000 pounds 
of extracted honey produced. Also, 
we find very little burr comb or 
brace comb constructed by the bees. 
We feel that we have contributed to 
swarm prevention through giving the 
bees a place to put the beeswax they 
are secreting by extending the cell 
walls and sealing the cells of honey. 
We also have provided a place where 
a large number of bees cluster and 
work, thus preventing congestion in 
the brood nest. And, in so doing we 
feel that we have not lost a pound of 
honey. 


Some of us here prefer to give the 
bees one super of drawn combs with 
a baited foundation super on top. 
This allows ample room which acts 
as a swarm preventive under the 
favorable conditions of a honeyfiow. 
We frequently refer to this top super 
as a “safety valve” for, if conditions 
are not favorable for wax secretion, 
it will not be drawn by the bees, but 
even then many bees are found clus- 
tered there, thus relieving the con- 
gestion of the brood area. And it 
remains on top for the bees to use 
for storage whenever it is needed 
during summer and early fall. 


If possible use of foundation as a 
swarm preventive and as a means of 
taking advantage of the involuntary 
secretion of beeswax, it should be re- 
membered that colonies must be 
strong and that weather and honey- 
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flow conditions must be just right or 
the desired result will not be obtained. 
It also is true that certain colonies 
better wax secreters and comb 
builders than others, and it probably 
would not be advisable to give foun- 
dation to those colonies that 
are poor comb builders. 

Thus, it appears that the secretion 
of beeswax is not only instinctive, oc- 
curring normally at the right physi- 
ological age of the young worker bee, 


are 


supers 


but also is involuntary when con- 
ditions are favorable for the stimu- 
lation of this instinctive process. And, 
the beekeeper can take advantage of 
this whenever conditions permit, thus 
adding to his production of beeswax 
—without losing a single pound of 
honey. At the same time, there is 
good reason to believe that he has 
exercised a swarm-preventive meas- 
ure and has contributed to the morale 
of the colony. 





Trends in Canadian Beekeeping 


by D. R. ROBERTSON, Manitoba Provincial Apiarist 


Canadian beekeeping is becoming 
centered in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Twenty to thirty years 
ago Ontario and Quebec produced 
50-75% of the crop but in recent 
years their production has been little 
better than There have been 
large increases in the prairie prov- 
inces 


one 
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became 
extensively used. Increased demand 
for honey from 1939 to 1945 to sup- 
plement and replace rationed sugar 
and high honey prices attracted many 
to beekeeping. After 1948 the 
numbers dropped and continued to 
decline until 1955. The reduction in 
the numbers of beekeepers has not 
been proportional to the decrease in 
colonies as a trend towards special- 
ization began to take place. Many 
small beekeepers went out of busi- 
ness while the larger ones were in- 
creasing. Today the majority of 
colonies in Canada are operated by 
about five hundred large commercial 
beekeepers who operate 300 to 2000 
colonies each. 


where package bees 


In Ontario and Quebec the number 
of colonies and beekeepers has con- 
tinued to decline more than else- 
where. C. F. Townsend, Provincial 
Apiarist for Ontario explains it 


this way: 


“Honey production depends 
a large acreage of suitable honey 
plants. These have been alsike 
clover, sweet clover and buckwheat, 
with basswood in some years. Sweet 
clover reached a peak of more than 
400,000 acres in 1928, then decreas- 
ed to slightly over 100,000 acres in 
1947. Then it became so insignificant 
that records were no longer made. 
Alsike in 1929 approached 200,000 
acres, then declined to 30,000 in 1942. 


upon 


*Summary of a paper presented to 
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Records on acreage were dropped in 
1947. Buckwheat reached nearly 
300,000 acres in 1929, then decreased 
to about 60,000 acres in 1952. 

“During this time woodlots and 
fence rows have been removed; most 
of the basswood trees have been cut 
down; roadside spraying killed most 
of the volunteer clovers; the type of 
agriculture has been intensified by 
the use of balers and forage har- 
vesters thus removing most of the 
clovers as they come in bloom. Also 
there has been a great increase in 
cash Too there have been 
gradual changes in hay and pasture 
mixtures. In the 20’s sweet clover 
was recommended extensively but in 
the 30’s, owing to increased knowl- 
edge in the growing of alfalfa and 
the inroads of root rot and weevil 
in sweet clover, alfalfa gradually 
supplanted sweet clover in hay and 
pasture mixtures. Also alsike be- 
came replaced by ladino except in 
poorly drained areas. Birdsfoot tre- 
foil and ladino may completely re- 
place alsike. 

“All of this affected beekeeping. 
The clovers being grown now are 
very dependent upon good weather for 
honey so good honey years are fewer 
and farther between and the pro- 
duction years are, much lower than 
they ever were before.” 

Similar changes have taken place 
in the western provinces but not 
quite so extensively. Beekeeping there 
has never reached the saturation 
point so honey production has been 
able to maintain its level and even 
to increase. In western Canada good 
production per hive and a strong 
demand for honey at a rewarding 
price has encouraged beekeeping and 
it has also induced beekeepers to in- 
crease the size of operations. 

So, while Ontario is still the largest 
honey .producing province, its pro- 
duction has exceeded that of the west- 


crops. 
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ern provinces by only a slight margin 
in recent years. Manitoba, except 
between 1946-1950 when Alberta had 
an average of over 6,000,00 pounds, 
has been the second largest producing 
province. Ontario and Quebec pro- 
duction has continually declined for 
25 years. British Columbia and the 
Maritime provinces produce only a 
small per cent of the crop and their 
production has not fluctuated much. 

The greatest amount of honey is 
from clovers and it is white in color. 
Ontario and Quebec produce most 
of the darker honey, a high percent- 
age of their crop in some years. Since 
1953 Manitoba has been producing 
a million or more pounds of dark 
buckwheat honey. In 1938 Canada 
produced 45.7 million pounds of 
honey and in 1948 there was a 45.1 
million pound productien. The lowest 
production in 30 years was in 19654 
with 19.8 million pounds. 

Until 1940 Canada had a _ sub- 
stantial honey export trade. Over 10 
million pounds were exported in 1940. 
The largest buyer was the United 
Kingdom and the purchases were 
almost entirely white honey. A small 
percentage of prewar sales were 
of dark honey to Western European 


countries like the Netherlands and 
Germany. The outbreak of war 
brought curtailment of shipping 


space followed by the post war period 
of dollar shortages that practically 
eliminated honey from the expert 
market. There is still no export 
market for white honey although 
small quantities of buckwheat have 
recently been going to Western Eu- 
rope. 


Up to 1940 imports into Canada 
were negligible. During the war 
years when sugar was in short supply 
and in the post war period when 
prices were high there was a substan- 
tial volume of honey imported, mainly 
from Mexico, Central and South Am- 
erican countries and the West Indies. 
With the removal of price controls 
and sugar rationing in 1947, honey 
imports again became negligible. 
Some of the honey imported from 
1940 to 1947 was for domestic sales 
but most of it was utilized industri- 
ally. 

From 1947 to 1953 imports were 
small because markets were well sup- 
plied with Canadian honey. In 1954 
over 4 million pounds were imported 
chiefly from the United States to 
supplement Canadian production 
which was not enough to supply 
demand. In 1955 imports were more 

(Please turn to page 331) 
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Try This When Taking 


The honey house was right off the 
main street in town. Actually it 
rooms that were once 
The third, or front 
room, faced right on the main street. 
Two doors on the side street opened 
into the two rooms of the extracting 
set-up; big doors and high enough 
off the street level so a loaded truck 
could be backed up to either door 
and platforms of supers hustled off 


was in two 


part of a store. 


the truck using lifts, either me- 
chanical or air. Any difference in 
level between the house floor and 


the truck bed was compensated for 
by an iron apron between the end of 
the truck and the sill of the door. 
Downstairs, employing all the gravity 
possible, were the tanks under the 
extractor, a coil heat unit and a 
pump to the gravity filter on the 
floor above from which the honey 
flowed into the big 10,000 lb. storage 
tanks downstairs from which the 
contairs were filled. It was a nice, 
compact set-up and handled a big 
volume of honey. But—the building 
was right on the main street and 
since the trucks often got in early in 
the afternoon and there was the 
usual residue of live bees on the 
load it was a problem to avoid trouble 
with people in town. There was also 
a second problem. If honey removal 
had to continue for any length of 
time, naturally the first honey stacked 
in the house went into the most re- 
mote corner and that was the honey 
to be the last extracted. Then, lo 
and behold, were those infernal webs 
of the wax moth likely from larvae 
present in the supers when they came 
off the bees. Sometimes this was a 
serious trouble. 

We finally hit on the plan of killing 
the few bees left in the supers after 
they had been removed with acid 
right in the yard. Inner covers were 
nailed on empty super shells and two 
or three of these shells or as many as 
needed, were set on the ground be- 
hind the rows of hives. When a 
super was removed from a colony it 
was set on one of these shells with 
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Off Honey 


by G. H. Cale, Sr. 


a hive tool load of cyanogas on the 
inner cover to which the shell was 
fastened. Another cover topped this 
growing stack. So as each super 
was removed and the acid board 
these stacks became taller 
until there were enough supers over 
the “gas boxes” so one man could 
walk the plank into the truck and 
set the supers on the platforms. 
There were no live bees on such a 
load. If robbing bothered so bees 
could get in under the canvas cover, 
we simply stuck a can of cyanogas 
right under the canvas as it was 
drawn back over the load. The 
operator setting supers on the plat- 
forms need not be in any danger 
from the gas if he handles his canvas 
right so he is not exposed to the gas. 
This bee-free load, arriving back at 
the house, carries no bees to bother 
townsfolks. Bees that may scout 
out the load from a near yard are 
few in number and a swinging door 
keeps them inside where a liberal 
dose of spray takes them out of the 
picture. Sometimes spray over the 
convas will help too. 


lowered, 


Then for the second trouble; stor- 
age moth. That had been a per- 
sistent problem. There semed no 
way out of it, at least until last year. 
Then we solved it for good. In the 
last Journal (“One Shot for Wax 
Moth,” page 271) I told about the 
use of ethylene dibromide for moth 
control. Elva Kirlin, one of our 
apiary managers, quickly saw the pos- 
sibility of its use for moth in the 
supers of honey coming in by truck. 
Some question came up at first as 
to whether the honey would absorb 
the chemical enough to taint it but 
a few trials proved that it does not 
impart any flavor or permanent odor 
to the honey but that it does kill 
any moth that may be in the supers 
whatever their stage may be, larvae, 
adults, or eggs. 


Now a method of handling has been 
worked out that seems to overcome 
the moth-in-storage problem. At the 











bee yard when honey is 


being re- 
moved the supers of honey are placed 
on the platforms on the truck, two 
stacks of supers, five high, on each 


platform. All the bees 
off the gas boxes so there should 
be no bees in them. In the top center 
of each stack a teaspoonful of di- 
bromide is put on a soft pad. The 
pad may be paper, cloth, or what 
have you. Then an inner cover or 
canvas square is laid on top of each 
stack. The load canvas is pulled 
back over each row of supers so 
treated. The dibromide fumes will 
permeate everything under the covers 
or the canvas and this disposes of 
the moth in any stage. At the honey 
house the platforms of supers are 
pulled into the extracting room where 
they remain still covered until it is 


have come 


time to extract them. Even after 
they are extracted and placed in 
storage this load fumigation has 


proven enough to bring them through 
winter and into the next season with- 
out further fumigation. 

So here we have a way to control 
the bees brought in with the load of 
honey and the moth that may be 
present in the supers. My own pref- 
erence is to fumigate the supers once 
more as they go into storage. And 
I certainly would use great care in 
handling these two chemicals. Cya- 
nide, used as suggested, and in such 
small amounts outdoors is safe when 
used with caution. Dibromide is 
safer but still don’t breathe it like 
perfume from a bottle. The big out- 
doors has lots of air in it so one 
would have to do something really 
careless to get into any trouble. 
When unloading and storing in the 
honey house the amount of chemical 
fumes has then been reduced to the 
point where there is little danger. 
The only possibility I can see of 
trouble would be with a load brought 
in from some yard so close that only 
a few minutes are needed to get to 
the house. Even then the canvas can 
be left off during the trip and there 
should be no trouble. 
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W. A. Stephen took these two pictures in North Caroline 
the smaller one shows a nice colony up twenty feet on a tree branch right over the sidewalk in Monroe, North Carolina 
combs on the big tree is the better one as the combs are even and parallel and the bees deep seated on the combs 
colonies will live through winter and occasionally swarm again the following year 


Help Yourselves, My Pets 


Marlyn Hanson, 15, Hitterdal, Minn., noted 
this swarm settling on supers stored in the 
garage. That evening the three top bodies 
were taken out to the farm and set on 
a bottom board. After four weeks the top 
one was filled with honey and the lower two 
with brood. This “power house” went into 
winter with plenty of stores. Who said “A 
swarm in July is not worth a fly’? 


July, 1958 


Bees Return to Nature 





Squeeze Me, Honey 


Many large packers and small ones too 
use a plastic bottle like this for a honey 
container. This 8-ounce, wide mouth, poly- 
ethylene bottle is made by Continental Can; 
this particular one for Superior Honey Co. 
In the home it serves for dispensing almost 
any liquid. It is fine as a container for the 
tool kit for ethylene di-bromide, 
moth fumigator. 


the new 





The lorger one was way up on the trunk of a tree in Union County and 


The colony and 
Very often such outdoor 


No one need think that bees have been domesticated 





Upstanding Harry 


Joe Sediak (Cook-DuPage Association) sent 
this picture of Harry E. Dale, president of the 
Illinois State Association. It was taken when 
Harry actually was standing up. Most Illinois 
meeting goers know that President Dale is 
really an upstanding person who does a good 
job as president. He is also a deputy in- 
spector under Carl Killion and somehow 
finds time to run 600 colonies of bees. 
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The Sideline 
Beekeeper 


co Ni 


Lee 


| am sending a snapshot of my back yard bees. The picket fence serves 





two purposes. 


solves the ant problem. 
T. A. Carter, Candler, 


It protects small children and makes a good windbreak. 
Also | have been bothered with ants (both red and black) until | made 
this rig out of pipes (see picture). 
foot pieces are put together and cemented into the ground. The bench is 
swinging six inches from the ground supported by small iron rods. 


The long pipe, two ells, and two light 


This 


North Carolina 








Sideliner Observations 


I will never forget the day in Octo- 


ber, 1939, when the old Rev. F. O. 
Stachling of Myrtle, Minn. pulled up 
to our place with two single-story 


8-frame colonies of bees in the back 
seat of his car. The old gentleman 
was retiring from the ministry and 
was not in good enough health to 
continue in the bee business. Two 
colonies was all that was ieft of what 
was once a sizable sideline business. 
During his lifetime of raising a 
family of ten children, the bee busi- 
ness had its place in pulling his 
family through lean years. 

I can remember different members 


of the Stachling family remarked 
about how they helped their dad 
extract honey and what a mess it 


was. Many a time I heard Mrs. 
Stachling tell how the water reser 
on her old kitchen range was 
cluttered the whole winter long with 
pails of honey to liquefy. 

After that memorable day in Octo- 
ber, however, the two colonies were 
mine, with no strings attached. I 
was proud of them but I felt so in- 
adequate in the task of caring for 
those I was only fifteen and 
very inexperienced in the ways of the 
world, especially the world of bee- 
keeping, but I was determined to 
learn. 

Perhaps one reason I was so en- 
thused about the bee business was 
that I loved honey. When the Rever- 
end brought those two colonies of bees 
to our place he also brought along 
a few slabs of comb honey which I 
for one helped eagerly to devour. We 
put the honey in our basement (a 


voir 


bees. 
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by Herbert Studier 





poor place for comb honey) but it 
was gone long before it had a chance 
to ferment. 


With the two colonies unloaded and 
a few last-minutes suggestions by 
Rev. Stachling I was alone with the 
bees. I asked dad to help me and we 
put them on a low table outside the 
southeast corner of the woodshed and 
covered them up with about two feet 
of straw leaving the fronts open but 
contracted with entrance blocks. 
These single story were 
heavy and they made it through win- 
ter (lucky for me). 

As little as I knew about bees I 
knew that these were black and mean, 
so I ordered one Italian queen to re- 
queen one of them. When the queen 
came I scarcely knew how to begin. 


colonies 


The two colonies were now on summer 
stands and I had plenty of room 
around them to work, so with home- 
made veil and a good smoker blaz- 
ing, I proceeded to dismantle one of 
the hives. I must have received dozens 
of stings but I worked the biggest 
share of one forenoon and finally 
found the queen, never having seen 
one before in my life. I had bees 
scattered everywhere but I had found 
the queen! 

I did not have the heart to kill the 
old queen so I put her in a little nuc 
for a while. After putting the combs 
back into the colonies, the new queen 
in her cage was slipped into the 
entrance. A week later she was not 
released so I gave the entrance a puff 
of smoke and ran her in. Whether 
she was successfully introduced or 
not I did not know but I started 
counting the days to twenty-one and 
then began looking for the yellow bees 
I figured should then be emerging. 
They started making their appear- 
ance in due time but it wasn’t until 
well into the summer that I began 
again looking into the colony. I did 
add supers to this one but the other 
colony was not faring so well. Ex- 
amination revealed that wax months 
had just about taken it over but 
there were some bees still remain- 
ing so I ordered another queen as I 
had heard that Italian bees would 
fight wax moths. This was in July 
and by mid-August Italian bees were 
emerging in this moth riddled colony. 
They put up a valiant fight and just 
about had the moths cleaned up by 
frost. 
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The colony I requeened earlier 
made 75 pounds of surplus honey (or 
at least I thought it was surplus). 
The moth infested colony was too 
weak and to light to try to winter 
so I had to dispose of that one. My 
75 pound colony starved after an 
unerthodox attempt to winter it in- 
side that same woodshed. From time 
to time I would open the wooden 
shutter to let the bees fly out, but 
most of them never made it back to 
the hive inside. 

So, in 1940, I had to start com- 
pletely over with packages. Six Cau- 
casian packages arrived from Texas 
just as dandelion began to bloom. 
With only foundation and one five 
pound bucket of syrup to each of them 
they were off to a wonderful start. 


Build-up conditions were excellent 
and withing ten days all six colonies 
had one story about drawn out and 
brood in several combs. They came 
along so well that soon three of them 
had swarm cells. I mistook them for 
supersedure cells and so thought the 
queens were failing. But how wrong I 
was. 

The shipper had good naturedly 
replaced the three queens which I 
put in the place of the three “failing” 
ones. I will never forget that one of 
these colonies was boiling over with 
bees and had 97 jelly-crammed swarm 
cells. The season of 1940 resulted in 
around 600 pounds of fine clover 
honey which I retailed and this put 
me well on my way into the bee 
business. I had the bee fever right 


and have never lost it to this day. 

Besides lying around by the en- 
trances watching the bees come and 
go I was gathering as much reading 
material as I could on the subject of 
bees. I will never forget my visits to 
neighboring hobby bee men some of 
whom knew no more about bees than 
myself. 


What started out as a two colony 
hobby has developed into a 2,000 
colony partnership, north and south, 
which is now taking care of my wife, 
myself and four children and also 
my brother, his wife and five chil- 
dren. 


Minnesota and 


Georgia 





Honey Gets Attention In The Modern School 


With more and more attention to 
foods for health and nutrition, the 
modern school continues to include 
emphasis on foods good for children. 
Honey is more and more being used, 
in school cafeterias, and in the studies 
of the curriculum. Because it is tasty, 
and a naturally good, unrefined food, 
a source of energy, easily digested, 
and one which satisfies the child’s 
need and craving for a sweet, honey 
has a definite role in the offerings 
of the modern school lunch program. 

Honey grahams, and honey-peanut 
butter spreads for sandwiches and 
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School exhibit - from the bee to me, emphasizing the use of 
honey in school lunches. 


August, 1958 







Saal 


by a Maryland Teacher 
(Miss R. S.) 


cookies, are popular. Children learn 
to like honey in positive ways, by be- 
ginning in their early years to enjoy 
its wholesome goodness. A very tasty 
candy is the honey-peanut butter 
“ball,” and honey-butter cream can- 
dies. Cakes with honey frostings are 
well liked, and cupcakes and cookies 
using honey are also popular. Wher- 
ever possible, honey adds an extra 
special goodness to salad fruits, punch 
party drinks, candied sweet potatoes 
done with honey and butter, and even 
honey-ed fried chicken and turkey. 
All the wonderful honey flavor some- 


gs a 


The work of the honey bee, just how she 


times is substituted for molasses or 
other sweets, and is delightful, and a 
change. 


Children include attention to 
honey’s importance when studying 
foods in their classrooms. They tell 
about honey on cereal, toast, and on 
grapefruit. They report making 
honey candies, and like to chew the 
“beeswax” from the chunk-style 
honeys. The children are fascinated 
to learn of new ways it can be good 
for them. They like “to honey up” 
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various other foods, and honey im- 
parts a fine new taste. Honey candy 
bars are a favorite in school lunch 
kits, too. One tot said his dad “sea- 
sons” a new pipe by first letting some 
honey dry in it! Attention to honey 
may come about on the school scene 
quite incidentally. It may be that it 
is an outgrowth of a study of bees 
and how they produce their wonderful 
product. Or, it may be part of a 
study of pollination, and plants. 
Stories of honey as a food as far back 
as Biblical times, and in mythology, 
fascinate youngsters. The “food of 
the Gods” was nectar. They read of 
a Jewish custom of tasting honey off 
a book, for “learning” better. The 
children at different grade levels may 
approach the subject in many differ- 
ent ways. An older group may inten- 
sively study the work of the apiarist 
and the packaging and selling of 
honey on the market today. Where 
possible, an apiculturist is invited in, 
to speak to the children. One class 
observed parts of the honey bee under 
microscopes and drew sketches. Others 
used films, texts, and picture ma- 
terials from the magazines, and local 
newspapers. Many children lived 
close to apiaries, yet knew little 
about the work required. Listing the 
kinds of honey available, and new 
vocabulary terms such as “nectar,” 
“hexagonal,” “honeycomb,” “apicul- 
ture,” “apiary,” and “apian,” are 
other correlated activities. They are 
surprised to learn that the range of 
flavors depends much on the blossoms 
available to the bees. The almost 
miraculous job of the bees in con- 
structing their product is discussed 
and viewed closely. Perhaps the best 
part of the lessons is the time every- 
one is served some various kinds of 
honey to enjoy! Facts about honey’s 
values are discussed. Some report it 
helps their sore throat, and builds 
blood. They also get a deeper ap- 
preciation of the fact that honey is 
not just “honey,” but can be used to 
enhance many foods. When honey is 
mentioned as a part of the cafeteria’s 
menu, on a particular day, children 
usually find it more appealing to buy 
the lunch that day. 

Some original chart stories are 
made in primary grades about honey 
and the work of the Children 
also enjoy fictional stories about bees 
and wild animals, note the displays 
at local state-wide fairs, and talk 
about bees, and use musical and dra- 
matic sketches about them. One little 
primary game has a mock-up bee- 
hive, and children who are counted as 


bees. 
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bees. Another activity is the music, 
“Flight of the Bumble 
rhythms-work. A child 
little film called “Im: Honeyland,” 
showed it to his class. Some clay 
models were made of hives and bees. 
Honey jars with their lovely hexago- 
nally-patterned glass often became 
fine vases for the classroom. Parents 
appreciate in-school honey learnings, 
as they are glad their youngsters are 
interested in-a new and more health- 
ful sweet. Children have at times 
thought of bees in general as crea- 
tures who “sting and 
feared.” Another good 


Bee,” as 
who had a 


are to "be 
outcome: ‘of 


the in-school honey studies is that 
they have more respect and less 
fear, and learn how the apiarists 
care for their bees, and how the 
honey is obtained. One group read 
how the honey bees enjoyed a bass- 


wood in blossom so much that they 
literally made it possible to “hear 
the tree’’ as well as smell it! And all 
children are fascinated to read of 
apiarists who use airplanes te trans- 
port their various places 
where the best blossoms can be had. 
They also learn how the bees contrib- 
ute to-our fruits; and that without 
them, there would be 
children 


noisseurs” 


bees to 


few if any. 
claimed to be “con- 
of honey, and felt they 
could tell which type of blossoms the 
bees had used, for their nectar, in 
producing a particular kind of honey. 
Perhaps the greatest interest in 
honey, aside from its apealing flavor, 
to children, is the almost magical 
things that seem to surround the pro- 
duction of it: the changing of nectar 
to honey; that tiny insects can do 
such a task; and, that the hexagonal 
pattern is so much an architectural 
feat of nature! The May issue, 1956, 
of Farm Quarterly magazine, pro- 
vided a teacher with a most beautiful 
close-up in color of a honey bee busy 
on an apple blossom. This picture 
motivated a class into their studies 
of the bees, and furnished realism for 
the class. 


Some 


Though the majority of younger 
children seemed to favor plain honey, 
or honey with peanut butter, many of 
the older students reported a liking 
for honey butter and honey cinnamon 
spreads. Some groups prepared honey 
dishes as part of classroom studies, 
and for parties. A “honey quiz” 
could include questions about facts 
learned, and honey as prizes. Fasci- 
nating pin looking like real honey- 
bees was one prize for a girl. Some 
art pupils used beeswax in 
making candles, and it gave a fine 


class 





fragrance. The chunk-style of honey 
provided something good to chew. The 
bright, golden color of honey appeals 
to children, too. Its natural 
goodness seems to make it appeal to 
them. Many children knew about 
honey, but until the studies, were not 
eating it. As some say, “Honey is a 
honey of a treat!” Activities are al- 
ways interesting. A glance about the 
primary grade classroom 
this: 


pure 


may show 


“Here is a beehive, where are the 
bees? 

Hiding away where nobody sees, 

Watch and you'll see them, 

Come out of the hive. . . 


One, two, three, four, five!” 
(children come from under desks.) 
(or a fist is a hive, and fingers 


“come out” as bees.) A poetry lesson, 
while bees and their work were being 
studied, yielded these bits of verses; 
from older students: 


“Creature of buzz 
With body of fuzz 
Wiggle your feeler 
For the 


bee dealer.” 


“Your honey sacs fill 
Wherever you will, 

And I surely do pray 
You'll work all day.” 


“Buzz, bee, buzz 

And help make the honey 
For it tastes good 

And brings in money!” 

The various tasks and activities of 
the entire bee “colony” are studied 
and discussed. Children note that the 
insects must work together for the 
almost overwhelming amounts of 
honey produced. In the lower grades, 
some understanding of this teamwork 
is derived from dramatic activities. 
One well liked is when the group 
divides up into bees and flowers, and 
the bees visit the flowers, and do this 
all to rhythmical music. Play-time 
grocery stores often have honey in- 
cluded in the “products” to be bought 
and sold. Muffins, honey with cottage 
cheese, in salad dressings, and in pud- 
dings, are newer ways of using honey 
with children. Whatever the new use 
for honey, children are more receptive 
to it because of the positive introduc- 
tions to it. They especially delight in 
using it in place of syrups and mo- 
lasses, for taste treats with waffles, 
pancakes, and cereals. Honey is truly 
a versatile food. Perhaps it needs 
more publicity and more teachings be- 
fore an even wider acceptance is had, 
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among school children. It is possible 


to hear honey mentioned not only in 
science or food units, but even in 
arithmetic class, for costs, problems 


of the 
hexagonal 


beekeeper, estimates and the 
Art class finds 
beautiful and realistic sketches of the 
hives; 


form. 


models, and colorful posters 


about bees and honey. Whether the 


in-school honey studies reach back far 
the 
whether the topic is 


into early days of history, or 


using honey in 
modern times, children are impressed 
with the processes, the golden good- 
ness, and the fact that honey offers a 
“sweet treat” 


that is, by nature, good 


for them! 





Saltpeter Rags For Smoker Fuel 


bees for 
the Miss- 
beekeepers had heavy 


Tate, 
Mississippi 


Home inspector of 


reports one of 


issippi smaller 


losses of bees when using saltpeter 
soaked rags in his smoker. Half 
pound of saltpeter to a gallon of 
water was the solution in which the 


rags were dipped. Dr. 


Miller (Fifty 
years Among the Bees) used rags in 
a similar solution (% to % lb. to a 


gallon) for years and had no trouble. 
Tate 
suggests 


chemist friend of his 
that in 
nitric 
is formed 


says a 


very moist circum- 


and nitrous acid 
the 


trouble. 


Truckload Of Bees Crash 
The Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph 
reports a crash of a truckload of bees 


stances acid 
when 


the 


saltpeter is 


burned. Thus 


on its way from Georgia te,Manitoba 


on Route 150 near there. 


The owners and drivers Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Cochran of Elm Creek, 
Manitoba were hospitalized when 
their truckload careened off the high- 
way Local beekeepers’ including 
Oliver Luerssen, Homer Wegel and 
Ed Heldt, helped straighten out the 
traffic jam, with many passers-by 
stung. Many of the packages were 
saved by the above gentlemen with 
their recovery by the owners when 
they were again able to travel to 
their destination. 


A Thousand Pardons, Ben Knutson 


“Relocation in 
page 274, July, 
Moffett. Shame on ws. It 
from the Colorado B-Notes, 


Swarm Control 


was credited to 


was 


Jo 
taken 
edited by 


Moffett, but the piece came from Ben 





a 


Eleven year old Paul Delling want- 


ed a hive and some bees. Paul was in 
a group of Scouts my wife and I were 
this 


requirements 


teaching beekeeping to past 
the for 


the merit badges were completed he 


spring. Before 


was begging his mom and pop to let 
him keep bees. They promised him a 
hive with foundation, veil and gloves 
and smoker when he passed his ex- 


amination. He 
first. 


passed about June 


We helped him capture a swarm of 


about three pounds of bees on the 5th 


Paul and his swarm that started him into the realm of the honey bee. 
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EEKEEPER 
by John Morden 


but we found after about three weeks 
that the queen was not laying well 
and advised him to send for a new 


hybrid. With the new queen the bees 


really started to go. They filled the 
double bodied hive and gave him a 
super of surplus honey, right here in 
Missouri where our average is only 
20 to 30 pounds to the colony. 

Paul had no trouble selling his 
honey at a nice price and we think 


selling is a vital link in beekeeping. 
These cold find him 


for increase and a bigger 


days planning 


and better 


Paul’s harvest, sold by him 


IS BORN 


Knutson, Alamosa, Colorado. “So 
sorry. Do you want a silk hat or a 
new tie, Ben? 

honey crop. 


So a new beekeeper 


good news of bees and their wonde 


is born and the 


rs 
goes on to the younger generation. 
Glendale 

Missouri 

(The Boy Scouts of America have 
a new merit badge for beekeeping. 
The instruction book is a_ beau- 
tiful job, fine pictures, easy to 
read, nice type, good titles, about 75 


pages. 
the 


America, New 


at a profit for his initial venture 


ww 


You can get one for 25c from 
National Council, Boy Scouts 
3runswick, N. J.) 


of 














The Beginner 
and His Bees 


Edited by 
W. W. CLARKE, Jr. 


This little girl, Dawn Myers, daughter of M. D. 
Myers, Brookneal, Virginia, is now several years older 
than she was when this picture was taken. Her unusual 
curiosity may be rewarded, the wrong way. 
Myers family are honey lovers. 
doctor some time ago put him on a honey diet and his 
improvement was such that he has acquired a good 
sized apiary. He is an instructor in Vocational Agri- 
culture in the Brookneal High School. 


All the 


In fact, Mr. Myers’ 





From Joe Robbins 
Signal Mountain 


Tennessee 


> I would like, to know what kind of 
disease my bees have. They are weak 
and not able to fly. Since their bodies 
are not swollen they must not have 
dysentery. But whatever it is it has 
resulted from starvation through the 
winter. They can stand up but have 
trouble moving their legs. Where is 
the best place to send a sample of 
them to be diagnosed? 

Also, what are the requirements for 
honey before it can be sold? 


I do not know of anything to im- 
prove your department. Beginners 
should become interested and ask 
you questions when they need help. I 
enjoy reading your advice and I get 
something new from practically all of 
it. 
Answer: It would be difficult to tell 
you why your bees are weak and un- 
able to fly. There are only two adult 
diseases in this country which we rec- 
ognize as doing much damage: No- 
sema and paralysis. Nosema is 
caused by a protozoan known as No- 
sema apis. The spores are found in 
the digestive system and can be seen 
with a relatively low-powered micro- 
scope, about 400 power. The symptom 
is the inability of the bee to fly, and 
many will be seen crawling on the 
ground at the entrance of the hive. 
Actually very few can detect Nosema 
by appearance. A microscope is a 
must. 

At the present time, there seems to 
be no positive cure for Nosema al- 
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though Fumidil B has been used with 
some success, especially in the queen 
rearing and package bee business. 

The cause of paralysis is appar- 
ently unknown, although at least one 
form is caused by a filterable virus. 
The symptom of paralysis is weak- 
ness accompained by _ trembling, 
sprawled legs and wings. The bees 
may be hairless, or have a dark, 
shiny or greasy appearance of the 
abdomen. 

Paralysis often disappears of its 
own accord but some success has been 
reported by removing the queen and 
allowing the colony to stay queenless 
for a period of about 10 days and 
then requeening. 

Samples may be sent to the Bee- 
keeping and Insect Pathology Section, 
Entomology Research Branch, Agri- 
cultural Research Center, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Maryland. Mail in a strong card- 
board box. Don’t wrap in cotton. The 
bees should be alive and fresh. Send 
about 50 specimens. Your Inspection 
Service at the State University may 
be able to give you the same service. 


The legal requirements for the sale 
of honey are very few, usually only 
a label stating that the contents is 
honey with the producer’s or packer’s 
name, address, and the net weight. It 
is up to the producer to see that the 
honey is the best quality and the con- 
tainers are attractive and clean. 
There are steps being taken in some 
areas to inspect the honey houses and 
packing facilities to try to insure a 
better product on the shelves. 


From Wayne Ziegler 
Valparaiso 
Indiana 
> Is it possible to remove a colony of 
bees from within the walls of a house 
without doing any damage to the 
house? The bees have been there for 
about three years. Do you think they 
should be requeened after being 
hived? 
Answer: Yes, it is possible to re- 
move a colony of bees from within the 
walls of a house without damage to 
the house, but you will need to give 
them a new queen since the old queen 
is not likely to leave the nest. 

The usual procedure is to use either 
a bee escape or a cone made of screen 
wire placed over the opening in the 
house to allow the bees to come out, 
but not to return to the house. The 
smaller opening in the cone will be 
large enough to let a bee come out, 
but the sharp wires should prevent 
them from going back in. You should 
place a hive next to this opening. The 
hive should contain a frame of brood 
with a laying queen or a queen cell 
along with frames of drawn comb if 
possible. The bees returning from the 
field when they are not able to get 
back into the house will enter the 
hive. This trap and hive should be 
left in place for about 30 days; by 
the end of this time most of the bees 
will be out. At this point some bee- 
keepers will kill the bees that remain 
in the house with sulphur fumes or 
Cyanogas, and then permit the bees 
to rob the honey from the house. 

It is important that all but the one 
entrance be closed since bees will 
find them all and not use the trap. 
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Unless the bees are in an accessible 
place, I would not try to trap them 
out, but would rather destroy the 
colony with such dusts as lindane or 
chlordane. Such a swarm of bees is 
not worth too much risk. 

There are many variations and re- 
finements to this arrangement, but 
all do about the same thing in the 
long run. 





From Herbert Firgens 

Suring, Wisconsin 

> I am a carpenter by trade and at 
present have three colonies of bees as 
a hobby. I plan to quit carpentering 
and go into beekeeping, perhaps on 
the west coast, in Washington or 
Oregon, where the winters are not so 
long. To whom would I write for in- 
formation on open space for another 
beekeeper, regulations and so forth? 

Does anyone have a hive lifter, 

light enough for a man to cart around 
in the bee yard, yet strong enough to 
lift several supers and swing them to 
the side to allow inspection of the 
brood nest? Or will such a device be 
of little help? 
Answer: Your best bet to get bee- 
keeping regulations and possible lo- 
cations would be from your State 
Inspector or Extension Apiarist; I 
would contact both. In Washington, 
the State Inspector is Martin Peter- 
son, Bow, Washington. The Exten- 
sion Apiarist is Carl Johnson, Pull- 
man, Washington. In Oregon, the In- 
spector is Kenneth Goeden, Salem, 
Oregon. The Extension Apiarist is 
W. P. Stephens, Corvallis, Oregon. 

I do not know of any good hive lif- 
ters that are available on the open 
market. I have heard and read of 
several which I suppose will work, 
but I have never seen them in opera- 
tion. I am still sticking to the “arm 
strong” method, I believe it is quicker. 
Many hive lifters and much other 
special equipment are made by indi- 
vidual beekeepers to meet their par- 
ticular needs and conditions. The lif- 
ters are apparently of some value 
since many beekeepers seem to work 
on the problem. 

I think, if you use shallow supers, 
there should be no need for hive lif- 
ters unless you plan to migrate your 
bees; then it is at least a two-man 
operation. 





From Kurt E. Simon 

Webster Groves 

Missouri 

> I would like some information 
about drilling a hole in the hive body 
for wintering the bees. I hear so 
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many beekeepers say that it is im- 
portant to do this. Why don’t the 
bodies have the holes made in them 
by the manufacturer? 
Answer: Your question regarding 
a hole drilled in the hive body is a 
good one. Although, we think it is 
important as a means of helping to 
ventilate the hive in the winter to 
get rid of excess moisture, and also as 
an upper flight hole in case the bot- 
tom should get clogged, we find that 
all beekeepers do not agree as to how 
to get extra ventilation. Some build 
a frame with a hole in it to go be- 
tween the hive body (or super) and 
inner cover to get the same results; 
others put small strips of wood shin- 
gles under the inner cover; while still 
others disagree as to the location in 
the hive body of this hole. Since some 
of us use hive bodies for supers, we 
do not need the hole in all of them. 
The manufacturers use a couple of 
other methods: one has a ventilated 
insulated lid, while another has a 
piece cut out of the inner cover. 
Personally, I prefer the %-inch auger 
hole drilled just to one side of the 
hand hole; this should be plugged in 
the spring. The manufacturers could 
drill the hole, but I am sure many 
more beekeepers would rather have 
it some other way. I guess we will 
have to continue to drill our own. 





From George E. Reynolds 

Norcross, Georgia 

®> I have several questions about the 
use of a queen excluder. My bees do 
not seem to pass through the excluder 
freely. I have tried leaving it off 
until the bees fill out the comb in the 
first super and have it about half 
capped. Then I added the second 
super above an excluder but there 
seemed to be fewer bees above the ex- 
cluder each time I looked. This year 
I added another hive body and left 
the excluder on with two supers 
above. The bees completely filled the 
two bodies with a minimum amount 
of honey and lots of brood. But I did 
not move the excluder. Then I had a 
very large swarm, maybe ten pounds 
of bees. Even so there were very few 
bees in the supers above the excluder. 
Is it possible that my bees are too 
large to pass through the excluder? 
What would you suggest to remedy 
the trouble? I have Caucasian bees. 
Last year, when the honeyflow was 
over, I removed one super and fed 
the honey back to the bees. The 
honey had not been capped in either 
super. I removed the excluder. Then 
they completely filled the super I had 


left on but they did not cap but about 
one third. They had a month before 
frost to do this. What would have 
happened if I had just left off the 
excluder? 


Answer: The queen excluder is dis- 
cussed and cussed about as much as 
any piece of beekeeping equipment 
used today and I am not sure there 
is an answer to its use. 

We think it’s a good piece of equip- 
ment, but it does seem to require some 
skill to get the most value from its 
use. It is my opinion that too many 
are used too early for good beekeep- 
ing and while many colonies will con- 
tinue to work through them, there are 
just as many that refuse to work and 
will swarm as yours did. 

I doubt that your bees are too large 
to pass through the queen excluder. 
Here is my suggestion, and I am sure 
there are many who will disagree (at 
least they do here in Pennsylvania). 
I would forget the queen excluder en- 
tirely until almost the end of the 
honeyflow (two to three weeks). At 
this time I would see that the queen is 
in the hive body and place the queen 
excluder directly above the brood nest. 
This will give any brood that is in 
the supers time to emerge so that the 
cells may be filled with honey; it isn’t 
likely that the bees will desert the 
supers or swarm at that time. 


Actually, with smart supering, you 
could probably eliminate the queen 
excluder entirely. Here you would add 
supers on top of the stack as the last 
one is well started, but a week or two 
before honeyflow normally stops or 
as it slows down, stop adding supers; 
if there is brood in the supers it will 
be replaced by honey and the queen 
will be pushed down to the brood nest. 


In my own beekeeping, I don’t use 
a queen excluder, and although there 
is a little brood in my supers once in 
awhile, I put these frames down into 
the food chamber and take out a 
frame full of honey. 


Only last week these two comments 
were made in a discussion on queen 
excluders: “You mean honey ex- 
cluder” and “The best use for a queen 
excluder is to place in front of a hive 
to keep down grass.” Neither state- 
ment is necessarily true, but you can 
see others have the same problem and 
I think you have answered it your- 
self when you suggest not using queen 
excluders. In areas where the honey- 
flow is long and slow, then queen ex- 
cluders must be used or all the honey 
goes into brood rearing. 
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Taking Out The Stinger — Adding The Buzz 


When a person gets an opportunity 
his problems, such as Mr. 
Maxwell has given me today with an 
overall topic of: PROBLEMS OF 
THE LOCAL ASSOCIATION, you 
can be sure that you’ll hear about a 
lot of woes, troubles, and sorrows ... 


to voice 


and, I hope, you will also hear some 


suggestions on how we can take out 
some of the stingers in our local 
associations and add some extra buzz. 


Problems! 


Yes, 
As president of the 


we have problems. 
Albemarle Bee- 
keepers Association for the past two 
years, I found that 
problems. 


have 
DO 


some of ours, see 


local 

As 
if your local 
have some similar 


we 
associations have 
I list 
association doesn’t 
difficulties: 
l. Poor attendanc at meetings 
Some of our members say they didn’t 
get the they got 
them forgot. 


say they live too far away, or weath- 


time, or 
and 


notices in 
too early Some 
facilities 
rate at- 
leads us 


er was too bad, or parking 
weren’t adequate. At any 
tendance is down, and that 
to the next 
», Meetings 


problem: 
are uninteresting— 


We see the same old films, hear the 


same old speakers, talk about the 
same old topics. Some members 
suggest more refreshments, more 


sociability among members. 

3. No 
The job of president, or secretary is 
no longer an honor in the local as- 
sociation, it’s a thankless task. There 
are no volunteers for jobs, and only 


one wants to be an officer— 


If a com- 
mittee is appointed to make a report, 
you never hear from them again. 

In other WE ARE IN A 
RUT! 

On the good side, I can say this: 
Our local association has a very high 
membership of people who pay dues, 
but don’t meetings. We 
have a number of members who are 
talkative, interesting, expert beekeep- 
ers, but who just don’t have the time 
or energy or interest to make the 
Association hind 


refusals on appointments. 


words, 


come to 


stand up on its 
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President of Albemarle Beekeepers’ Association 
Manager of radio station WCHV, Charlottesville, Virginia 


by Charles H. Smith 





legs a nd 


local ass 


fly! Now, you 


ciation is 


say, your 


different! you 


have good attendance . everybody 
enjoys getting together and talking 
about bees, and having a little re- 
freshment on the side. Did they 


come to those meetings to fulfill the 


OBJECTIVES of your local associa- 
tion, though, or to fulfill some per- 
sonal objectives of their own? 

I believe that our ALBEMARLE 
ASSOCIATION is an honest shell of 
the real problem that faces ALL 
beekeeping associations: local, state, 


And that 
problem is THIS: There is no real 
understanding or working toward 
the basic purposes of the beekeeping 

And what those 
THIS: 


and national or regional. 


associations. are 


purposes? 
“To join together, as beekeep- 

ers, for the purpose of exchang- 
ing information, and 
perience in beekeeping; to foster 
the business, art and science of 
beekeeping and help it grow.” 
(And, I might add that this pur- 

pose applies to beekeeping for profit, 

hobby, or profitable hobby.) 


ideas, ex- 


Neither the average member of the 
average association, nor the average 
association is fulfilling what might 
be considered the general purpose of 


a beekeepers’ Check 
this list and see whether your associa- 
tion did last 
year; or 


1. Had 


outside 


organization. 
any of these things 
the before: 
representatives 


year 
attend an 
and 


organization present a 


speech or talk on bees. 


2. Had a representative speak on 


radio, or 


appear on television about 

pees. 
3. Got in the newspapers, or other 
publicity medium, other than just 


to announce a meeting. 
1. Held a honey show. 
5. Held an old fashioned 
Honored longstanding 
or beekeepers. 


beehunt. 
members, 
7. Brought in outside speakers on 
bees or related topics. 
8. Showed new or recent films on 
pees. 

9. Conducted a cooking contest 
using honey in the recipes. 

10. Made plans for setting up an 
observation hive 
public place. 

11. Held a field 

With the exception of conducting 
a honey the Albemarle Bee- 
Association done those 
things at least once each in the last 
two yet we can see little or 
no progress toward fulfilling our 
purpose; since all the effort is being 
made by a handful of members and 
there has been no growth in beekeep- 
ing interest. 


in a school or other 
demonstration. 


show, 


keepers’ has 


years, 


The answer to this dilemma, I be- 


lieve, lies in a need to change our 
immediate methods both association- 
wise and memberwise: In the As- 


sociation: I believe that these things 
can be done to meet the purpose: 

1. Organize the association for 
contacting and selling more people 
on taking up beekeeping. 

Set up a plan, whereby’ every 
member trys to get another member, 
by selling him on bees and beekeeping 
and bringing him to meetings. In- 
struct the members to SELL BEES 
on these lines: 
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A—Beginning with bees is EASY, 
we'll help you 


B—You can LEARN and EARN 
from bees 

C—tTell them why you got into 
bees. The REAL reason, not the 


glamorous reasons. (Beekeeping is 


glamorous, because it implies courage 


in the face of possible stings. Don’t 
tell them they'll get used to bee stings 
but stress the advantages of bees.) 

D—Explain with an observation 
hive! 

E—Sell the newcomer on the fact 
that it costs less than $40 in most 
cases to get started with a hobby 
that will definitely pay him back. 

F—Tell him it takes less time 
than other hobbies, no messes to 


clean up like in keeping chickens. 
G—Tell him the disadvantages, too, 
but go eas’ let him 


’ know that you'll 
help him all you can to get him start- 


ed and afterwards, too He won't 
be stabbing in the dark. 

2. Set up committees to follow up 
leads on new prospective beekeepers. 
Call on him, show him your bees; 
let him know that not just one per- 
son, but a whole GROUP wi 1 back 


him up, when he gets underway. 


ALL 


3. Publish a newsletter to 


members, welcoming new beekeepers, 
keeping members posted on local 
developments, pr »blems that have 


‘ 


turned up, appeals for help, questions 


and answers. Put the newsletter out 
as often as you have information to 
fill it up; but it’s often. 

4. Skip the meetings until you feel 
a genera! need to have one. Put more 
eall your 


make sure 


committees, then 
the 


developed with new 


work in 


meetings. As new interest is 
beekeepers, then 
using the best 


answer discus- 


start your meetings, 


beemen available to 
sion problems. 

and 
work out plans for each 
bonafide new member who buys their 
the who 
shallow similar 


5. Contact manufacturers 


whereby 
sells 


equipment, member 


gets a new super or 


incentive. 


6. Take advantage of ALL FREE 


publicity, newspapers, radio, televi- 
sion. They want human interest 
stories on bees. You want your as- 


sociation to have the publicity. 
the if need be. 
That will accomplish one purpose at 
least: It should get out the dead- 
wood in the association, and make it 
a worth-while thing for him to 
either get out of, or get into. 

Those are just a few of the many 
possibilities that come to the imagi- 
nation, when you think about fulfill- 


7. Increase dues, 
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ing the 
through 


purpose of 
bringing 
The 
regional 


the association 
in new members 
associations, as 


locally. state 


well as and national, have 
the same sort of job to do, except on 


a larger scale: Their job is to inter- 


organize. To sell the locals on much 
the same basis as the locals sell the 
new members. And, I believe that 
the nationwide associations, the re- 


gional, and the local should be think- 
ing right now in terms of helping the 
local get on its feet, before contem- 
plating grand scale promotional 
Give real help: Just like the 
local is giving the novice beekeeper. 

Now, let’s take a look at the other 


plans. 


party involved. We've talked about 
the group’s responsibilities in ful- 
filling the purpose of the beekeepers 
association, but in the end it’s the 
MEMBER who has to make the 
greatest effort to make the whole 
thing work. And, he should instill 
in himself every word of the purpose 


for which he joined the association: 

First: To join together The 
simple act of joining together in 
dicates a willingness to learn fron 
others, give to others, help others in 
the same group. Be a friend to 
every othe: member. Forget in 


differences to 


teac 


dividual 
the 
ing and learning the art of keeping 


personality 
meet common purpose of 

bees. 
To join 
e 


purpose ot 


for the 


ide as, 


together 
exchanging mfor- 


mation, and ¢ rperience in hes kee eping. 


This works two ways: Ist, we must be 


willing to ask questions when we 
don’t 


must be 


understand and 2nd, we 
willing to answer questions 
do! This is a particularly 
for the beekeeper 


is primarily interested in profit 


when we 
hard 


who 


requirement 


rather than pleasure, since he may 
fee] that he 
professional 


giving away 
answering 
beekeeping, and 


would be 
secrets by 
puzzling questions on 
thereby possibly lose a business ad- 
vantage. The appropriate 
thought to remember here is that it is 
better to than to receive. A 
beekeeping association is very much 
like a trust fund formed on the basis 
of mutual with the end 
idea of dividends. 
The more you put into it, the better 
off your dividends will be. Similarly, 
if you’re not willing to make an 
investment of time, effort, and help; 


most 


give 


investment, 


receiving mutual 


don’t expect to make any dividend 
withdrawals. 

To foster the business, art and 
science of beekeeping and help it 


Bees have been here on earth 
before man was created and 


grow. 
long 
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they'll here after man 
meet his’ ¢reator, but you and I are 
sharing the progress of 
centuries in the keeping of bees, and 
that 


probably be 
today in 


gives us a_ responsibility to 


both the present and future gen- 
erations to foster beekeeping and 
make gains in the knowledge we 


have of it. 
Whether you want to or not, if you 
keep bees, you are taking an active 


part in CREATION. 


ard list of 


See any stand- 


products from beeswax, 


food value in honey, or pollination 
efficiency of the bee, and you can 
realize that your bees are taking 
part in CREATION. They even 


and other ad- 
The extent that 
henefita we 


create money, pleasure, 
YOU. 
the 


vantages for 


we realize receive 


from bees, is the height of proficiency 
we attain in beekeeping a Ga 
distance which we go toward master- 
ng the ART of keeping bees. In 
contemplating the MASTERY of 
eekeeping, it is fitting to remember 


MASTERS 
last 


n teac hing 


that the greatest of the 


in history, Jesus, spent the entire 


years of his life on earth 
bringing 


: , to others the Good 
News. l 





And from the small associa- 
tion of 12 men, whom he chose to 
help him, that gospel has grown to 
worldwide stature today. 

It is not too lz for us to learn 
NOW that what we do today in the 
nterest of beekeeping can spread 
and grow gut it is up to each 
of us, individually and joined togeth- 
er in our associations, to realize our 
purpose and our responsibility with 
bees: 


“To join together, as beekeep 
ers, for the purpose of exchang- 
ing information, and 
perience in beekeeping; to foster 
the science of 
beekeeping, and help it grow.” 


ideas, ex- 


business, art and 


Virginia 


Honey Exports 1957 U.S.A. 


Out of a total of nearly 20 million 
pounds of honey exported in 1957, 
more than half or 11 million pounds 
went to West 
took 4% million pounds, Netherlands 
took 


Germany. Canada 


and Belgium each about 1 


million pounds. 

In the same period nearly 5 million 
pounds imported into the U. 
S. mostly from Mexico, with Guate- 
mala next. 


were 


Beeswax imports in the same 
period totaled 5 million pounds. 
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Milkweed and the Honey Bee 


by John H. Billman 


It is common knowledge to 
beekeepers that the milkweed 
is responsible for the loss of many 
honey bees in regions where large 
numbers of these plants are found. 
The explanations that are generally 
given for this unfortunate situation 
are that the bees’ legs get caught 
in a and if they are not 
strong enough to free themselves they 
remain attached to the blossom and 
slowly starve to death. The stronger 
bees are able to liberate themselves, 
however, and in so doing they carry 
away parts of the milkweed blossom 
attached to their legs. If enough 
of these become attached to the legs 
of a bee it eventually dies as a result 
of becoming helpless or crippled. 
Other insects as well as honey bees 
lose their lives this way. 


many 
plant 


blossom 


On numerous occasions I have no- 


ticed bees struggling to free them- 
selves from milkweed blossoms and 
in several instances I have helped 
to liberate them. In some cases it 


was much more difficult to do than 


one might expect. 


This unusual situation arises from 
the fact that the blossom of the milk- 
weed plant has a peculiar structure. 


Each blossom contains narrow slits 








A ee 


Climbing milkweed, Gonolobus Laevis, one 
of our best honey plants, source of fine table 
honey. 








between the anthers which are fused 
into a ring around the pistil. Across 
the top of each of these slits is a 
tiny structure generally called the 
pollen disc. Attached to these discs 
are two masses of waxy pollen grains, 
the pollinia, which extend down and 
straddle the structure which forms 
the slit. As the bees walk over the 
blossom their legs get caught in these 
tiny slits and the only way that they 
can get them out is to have sufficient 
strength to pull them up through the 
slits. In so doing, the legs are guided 
up to and between the V shaped 
structure containing the pollen discs 
and the pollinia. As the bees break 
loose they pull these parts from the 
blossom which remain firmly fasten- 
ed to their legs. 

Last summer while visiting in Vir- 
ginia I took care of two stands of 
bees and had plenty of time to observe 
them rather closely. In the 
where I was staying there was an 
abundant supply of milkweed plants; 
and at just about the time that the 
milkweed honeyflow started I noticed 
that the bees became restless and 
did a lot of fighting on the landing 
platform. Upon close examination 
I noticed that all of the fighting was 
with bees loaded with pollen discs, 


section 





Common milkweed, Asclepias, traps bees with its pollen discs. 
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etc., from the milkweed blossom. Bees 
with only a few, maybe four or less, 
fastened to their legs were not bother- 
ed as they entered the hive. How- 
ever, when those bees carrying a 
large number of dises tried to enter 
the hives the other bees immediately 
pounced on them and drove them 
away. This behavior continued for 
days until the height of the milkweed 
blossoming had passed. There was 
no indication of robbing taking place 
during this time since the fighting 
took place only with bees heavily 
loaded with parts from the milkweed 
blossom. Never before have I noticed 
bees with so many pollen discs fas- 
tened to their legs. It looked as if 
each bee had dozens of feet or spurs. 
Those bees that were driven away, 
as best I could see, tried to return 
but were never accepted and appar- 
ently went off to die. Since there 


were so many bees in this predica- 





ment I am inclined to believe that 
large losses in bee population due to 
the milkweed plant are not caused 
mainly by trapped or crippled bees, 
but due to a very large extent to 
the fact that the bees are not accepted 
by their hive when they return car- 
rying large numbers of pollen discs 
and pollinia attached to their legs. 


One way to account for this un- 
usual behavior is that the large 
number of pollen discs etc. on the 
legs of the incoming bees gave them 
an unnatural appearance to the hive 
bees as they did to me. The guard 
bees apparently looked upon them 
as strangers and thus fought them off 
as they would other insects. This be- 
havior might suggest that those bees 
who guard the hive use not only 
smell but also appearance when de- 
ciding on which bees may enter the 
hive. 





Robert E. Foster 


Robert Enoch Foster of Gainesville, 
Fla. has passed on at the age of 78. 
Born in 1880 in Wisconsin, Foster 
emigrated to Colorado where in 1910 
he did his first inspection work in 
Montrose County. 


In March 1922, he and his family 
moved to Florida. He proceeded to 
raise honey in Florida until 1925 
when he was appointed State Bee 
Inspector by the Plant Board, which 
position he held until 1948 when he 
resigned and was succeeded by H. S. 
Foster (no relation), until 1957 when 
he also resigned. 


Robert E. Foster was one of the 
kindest and finest men the writer 
has ever met, and a born leader as 
evidenced by his build-up of the in- 
spection work in Florida as well as 
his activity in all National beekeeping 
activities; president of the Apiary 
Inspectors of America (2 years), 
president and director of the South- 
ern States Beekeeping Conference 
which he helped form, and for more 
than ten years a director of the 
American Honey Institute. 


On hearing of his death Mrs. 
Dadant and myself went back to the 
evening when he and his equally be- 
loved wife told us of their move from 
Colorado, overland in a Model T Ford, 
over roads which had as yet not been 
recognized by state or county com- 
missioners as needing reorganization 
to take auto travel. After due hard- 
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ships and little else left but tired 
bodies, a much used car and a need 
for credit, they finally reached their 
destination, undaunted. 


Nor were we slow to recall a de- 
lightful trip in our car from the 
Southern Conference meeting in 
Nashville to Chattanooga with Foster 
and Leslie Lewis of Havana, Florida 
from whence they departed by train 
for home. 


Mrs. Dadant often reminisces over 
the fact that Foster and Lewis by 
dint of genuine persuasiveness in- 
fluenced her to accompany them on 
a trip to Ruby Falls in the cave under 
Lookout Mountain, though she didn’t 





like caves and enjoyed only their com- 
pany (but not the cave) on that trip. 
Yes, that was Bob Foster all over. 
An earnest man at his job and a de- 
lightful companion whether squirrel 
hunting, visiting, or just whiling 
away the time. He has made his im- 
pression on the beekeeping of his era, 
generally, as well as in his inspection 
work and in isolation of parafoul- 

brood in his territory. 
M. G. D. 





BOREN TO BECOME STATE 
APIARIST OF KANSAS JULY 1 


Roger B. Boren will become State 
Apiarist of Kansas, effective July 1, 
1958. He will replace Dr. R. L. 
Parker, who has been State Apiarist 
since 1912 and is retiring June 30. Mr. 
Boren came to Kansas in September, 
1957, and has been assisting Dr. 
Parker since that time. The State 
Apiarist is appointed by the Kansas 
Entomological Commission to admin- 
ister the state laws pertaining to 
apiary inspection and regulation of 
bee diseases. 

Mr. Boren graduated with the B.S. 
degree in 1953 from Mississippi State 
College. In the fall of 1954, he re- 
turned to Graduate School at Missis- 
sippi State for one semester, at which 
time he received a commission in the 
Medical Service Corps, U.S. Army as 
a Medical Entomologist and went on 
active duty at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. There he was Medical Ento- 
mology Instructor in the Preventive 
Medicine Technician Course at the 
Army Medical Service School. 

He was separated from the army in 
February, 1956, and worked for a 
pest exterminating company until 
September, after which he returned 
to Mississippi State and graduated 
with the M.S. degree in Entomology 
in August, 1957. 

His thesis was concerned with vari- 
ous approaches to the control of No- 
sema disease in honeybees including 
the effect of Nosema apis on package 
bee production, and the control of the 
disease in the yards and during ship- 
ment. 





Crimson Clover Seed Crop 


According to the U.S.D.A. the 
crimson seed crop is above last year’s 
small crop though below average. 
Total is 13 million pounds as against 
10 million pounds in 1957. In the 
same year imports of crimson clover 
seed were 2’ million pounds most 
of which came from France. 
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MEETINGS 


Pennsylvania Short Course Penn. State 


August 18-23 


Details of this Short Course 
given in “Meetings” last month. Since 


this is an outstanding event why not 


were 


make your plans to attend and you 
amply There is 
additional knowledge for 
everyone in_ these planned 
Refer to July, page 284, for 
write Dr. D. R. McClay, 
Hall, University Park, 


will be rewarded. 
always 
well 
courses. 
details or 
211 Armsby 
Pa 


Purdue University 
Annual Field Day, August 6th 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


¢ (C.D.T.)— 
Purdue Agronomy Farm, 5 miles 
northwest of West Lafayette, Road 


02 


9:30 a.m. 


Introduction of State Bee Inspection 
Staff—Gilbert Chief Api- 
ary Inspector, Indianapolis. 

Factors of a Honey Crop—Dr. E. C. 
Martin, Michigan State University. 

Tour of Pollination and other Ex- 
perimental Plots—B. E. Montgom- 
ery and other staff, Purdue. 

11:45 (C.D.T.)— 

Basket Dinner—Columbian Park, La- 
fayette 
1:15 p.m. (C.D.T.) 

Room 108, Smith Hall (Dairy Build- 
ing) 

Welcome to Purdue Again—Dr. John 
V. Osmun, Chief in 


Perigo, 


a.m. 


Entomology, 
Purdue. 
Our Principal Honey Plants—Dr. E. 


C. Martin, Michigan State Uni- 
versity 
Factors Influencing the Secretion of 


Nectar—(Speaker to be announced) 
The 1958 Season—Gilbert Perigo 


Introduction of Guests 


PROGRAM FOR LADIES 


10:00 a.m. (C.D.T.)— 

Room 118, Smith Hall (Dairy Build- 
ing) (To be announced) 

11:45 a.m. (C.D.T.)— 

Basket Dinner, Columbian Park 

1:15 p.m. (C.D.T.)— 
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Room 118, Smith Hall 
Demonstrations in the Purdue Ex- 

perimental Kitchen-Home Econom- 
ics Extension Staff. 


Midwestern, Missouri, Kansas City, 
August 10th 


The Midwestern Association 
hold its meeting combined with a 
picnic at Shelter House No. 7, Swope 
Park, Kansas City, Missouri at 2:30 


will 


P.M., August 10, Sunday. A honey 
contest will be held. Everyone wel- 
come. 


Carroll L. 


Secretary 


Barrett 


Empire State Honey Producers 
Watertown, N.Y., August 16th 


The summer meeting and picnic 
of the Empire State Honey Produc- 
Association will be held at the 
Fire Barn (Burrville) 
Watertown, New York, on Saturday, 
August 16th. All beekeepers, their 
families and friends invited. A 
bus tour of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
is being planned for Sunday, reserva- 
tions to be made through Howard 
Norton, Limerick, N.Y. 

Mary Cary Trippe 
Secretary 


ers’ 


Township 


are 


Cook DuPage (Ill.), Worth August 17th 


A phone call from A. J. Smith an- 


nounced the date for this meeting, 
August 17th, at A. J. Smith’s home 
in Worth. Address 5835 West 127th 


St., Worth. No details. 


Manitoba Honey Show 
Winnipeg, Aug. 20th - 2\1st 


The Manitoba Association will hold 
its annual Honey Show at the Winni- 
peg Auditorium in conjunction with 
the Provincial Fruit Show and the 
International Flower Show. Prize 
lists for this event are avail- 
able. 


now 


This is the opportunity for every 
beekeeper to enter a competition and 





HERE and THERE 


help promote the sale of honey by 
advertising with entries in a compe- 
tition. Keep this show in mind and 
select some of your top quality honey 
for competition 
D. R. Robertson 
Provincial Apiarist 


purposes. 


(Mass. ) 
23rd 


Middlesex County 
Westford, Aug. 


The August meeting of the Middle- 


sex County Association (Mass.) will 
be held at the farm and apiaries of 
Charles L. Helmboldt, Lowell Road, 


Westford, Mass. Saturday afternoon, 
23 at 2 o’clock. 


A large 


August 
delegation headed by a 


former president of the association, 


Mr. A. J. Baptiste who is now presi- 
dent of the Eastern Apicultural 
Society attended the Fourth Annual 


Meeting of EAS at the University of 
Amherst, 


Massachusetts, August 7- 
8.9, 
Lolita Pamplin 


Corresponding Secretary 


Vermont Summer Annual 
Randolph Center, Aug. 23rd 


The Vermont Association will hold 
its annual summer meeting at Ver- 
mont Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitute at Randolph Center, on Satur- 
day, August 23. 


Business meeting starts at 10:00 
A.M. Afternoon program starts at 
1:00 P.M. 


Bring samples of your honey for 
prizes. And be sure to bring your 
lunch for there are no restaurant 
facilities available near by. Every- 
one is welcome. 

Clyde N. Wood 
Secretary 





Kane-De Kalb (Ill.), Summer Meeting 
Aug. 24th, Johnson Mound Preserve 


The summer meeting of the Kane- 
DeKalb Association will be held Aug. 
24, Sunday at the Johnson Mound 
Forest Preserve, between Geneva and 
Elburn, Ill—rain or shine. Mrs. 
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Klebes (hostess) potluck will 
be served at 1:00 p.m. daylight time. 
The Association will furnish ice 
cream and coffee. It is hoped that 
members from other associations will 


Says 


also attend. Bring along your ques- 


tions. 
Mrs. John Wetz 
Secretary 
Central New Jersey 
New Market, Sept. 13th 

There will be a meeting of the 
Central Jersey Association at the 
home of Michael Valosin, Shelton 


Road, New Market, across the street 
from Hadley Airport, at 2 
September 13th. Proper care of bees 
will be discussed and a question and 
Visitors 


p.m., 


answer period is planned. 


are welcome. 
Forrest Campbell 


Secretary 


Beekeeping Exhibit at 1958 Pet Festival 


New York Coliseum, Nov. 26-30 


A bee exhibit, one of the highlights 
last year, will again be featured at 
the Pet Festival at the New York 
Coliseum, Nov. 26-30. Last year’s 
display was put on by Henry Neiden- 
gard, Clifton, N. J., and the huge 
audience (82,340 visitors) never 


seemed to tire watching the bees and 


asking many questions about the life 


and habits of bees. Complementing 
this display was the honey exhibit 
of William Ebert, Westfield, NJ 
He did a brisk business selling his 


products. 
Thanksgiving week-end, Nov. 26-30, 
. . ° 
was selected because this is the long- 


est holiday week-end of the year, 


making a maximum audience avail- 


able. Information on bee breeders’ 
participation or equipment manu- 
facturers’ booths may be obtained 


Business 
19th St., 


Animal 
1370 E. 


from 
Inc., 
. 2 


Associates, 
3rooklyn 30, 


Iowa State Fair, August 22-31 

It is getting close to the time when 
we again have to be thinking about 
and planning for the State Fair. 
In the past, this exhibit has, by a 
great many people, declared 
the most interesting at the State 
Fair. We now want to ask every 
beekeeper in the State of Iowa to 
contribute to part of the ex- 
hibit. Let’s all take part so this will 
continue to be a fine display. 

We are declaring the first Sun- 
day of the Fair, “Beekeepers’ Day” 
and invite all beekeepers and their 
friends to gather just east of the 


been 


any 
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Agricultural Building for 
Bring your own basket lunch. 
we can’t arrange for 


lunch. 
Sorry 
free passes at 
the gate but we feel it will give us 
a chance to meet old and make new 
acquaintances. 

We are again wishing much suc- 
cess in the of the 
booth which has been a fine source of 
income to the Association. We 
that 
up to help out. 


operation sales 
have 


observed several have signed 
Your cooperation in 
this project is indeed appreciated. 


Entries in the Apiary Department 


will close Tuesday, August 12th, so 
be sure to get in ahead of the dead 
line. Entry days are August 20th 
and 2list. The Fair starts on the 
22nd and closes on Sunday, August 
31st. 


Please write to L. B. Cunningham 


Iowa State Fair Board, State House, 
Des Moines, Iowa, for your copy of 
the Iowa State Fair “Premium List.” 
Carl Soder 


Glen Stanley 


Berks County (Pennsylvania 


Leesport, Aug. 23rd 
The Berks County Association will 
have a summer meeting, 2 p.m., 


Saturday, 23rd, at the On 


This 


August 


teleumee Orchard, Leesport. 


is on Route 122, 9 miles north of 
Reading. An interesting program 


has been planned. Our famous Honey 
Ice Cream will be served. Bring your 
smoker for the smoking contest. All 
persons interested in beekeeping are 
invited. 


B. Althouse 


Secretary 


Samuel 


Western New York Honey Producers 


Akron, Aug. 2nd 
We will have our annual picnic 
and meeting August 2nd, at Akron 


Park, located on N.Y. Route 93 about 
north of U.S. 5. 


be served at about 


a mile Lunch will 
12 noon. 
Paul C. Lang 
Secretary 
National Honey Queen 

In the “Pennsylvania Beekeeper” 
we learn that the Pennsylvania 
Honey Queen will be selected at Val- 
ley Forge the 16th of August to com- 
pete for national honors. By Federa- 
tion requirements the one selected 
must be 17-23, have poise and per- 
sonality and be able to represent our 
product in the best manner. . She also 
must be able to attend the National 
Honey Show and the Convention in 
Tampa. 





du Memoriam 


Dr. Cecil A. Jamieson 


re es a 


Just as the August Journal is being 
set-up, G. H. Austin, of the Apicul- 
tural Div n, Experimenta! Farn 
Service, Ottawa, Ontari r nha 
Dr. Jamieson passed away, July 19th. 
He gave no details. Dr. Jamieson wa 
comparatively young, only 54 years 
old, and |} loss as Chief of the D 
sion is blow to both Canadian and 
United States beekeeping. 


He was active in research and in 


publishing the results of his findings 
He is well known everywhere in both 
countries. At one time we were associ- 
ated with him in the study and treat- 
There been a 
long period of correspondence between 
Dr. Jamieson and the staff 


valued 


ment of Nosema has 
Journal 


and he was one of our most 
consultants. 

In the present Journal cover series 
he was the Mystery Guest on the Feb- 
issue. He 1904 
farm at Barrie, 
his higher 
received a BSA degree 
at the University of Toronto in 1937. 


ruary was born in 
Edgar, 


In the course of 


on a near 
Ontario. 


education, he 


Attended McGill University in 1941 
and 1942. Received his Ph.D. from 
Cornell University in 1951. He 
taught at the Ontario Agricultural 


College in 1937. C.E.F., Ottawa, re- 


search, 1938. Chief of Division since 
1950. Special fields: Taxonomy of 
pollen grains; crystallization of 


honey; bee diseases and control, par- 
ticularly Nosema. 

He leaves a family of four, his 
wife, Ruth, and three daughters, 
Valerie, 14; Sandra, 12; Catherine, 
7. Our respects, Mrs. Jamieson, and 
our best wishes for a 


adjustment. 


satisfactory 
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IN MEMORIAM (Continued from Page 325) 


Lola Louise Lyle 





‘ss 

A ted 
Mrs. Newman I. Lyle, 58, of Shel- 
don, Iowa, passed away June 8th at 


Rochester following surgery. She had 
been ill only a short time. Ever since 


their marriage over thirty years ago 
Newman and Lola have become well 
known together everywhere in this 
country. Together they looked after 
the family farm and took care of 
several hundred colonies of bees, 
operated mainly for chunk honey 
production. As members of Sioux 
Honey Association Newman and Lola 
were very active in the affairs of 
that group. 

Newman writes he will continue 
with the farm and the bees and soil 
conservation work. The many con- 
tributions sent, following the loss of 
Mrs. Lyle, will be used to establish 
a memorial in her name for cancer 
research with the American Cancer 
Society. 

Both Newman and Lola were grad- 
uates of Iowa State College and Lola 
taught home economics and served as 
principal in various schools for four 
years. She was a member and held 
various offices in the Iowa State Bee- 
keepers’ Association Auxiliary. She 
was also a member of the American 
Beekeeping Federation Auxiliary and 
held all offices in that organization. 


At the convention in Columbus last 
February she was honored by receiv- 
ing the first gold membership pin 
with the past president’s gavel. 

There are few in the beekeeping 
industry so devoted to each other and 
to the affairs of American beekeeping 
as Newman and Lola were. We will 
all miss her and extend to Newman 
the hope that he will find it worth 
while to carry on in her name. 





Eastern Apicultural Society 
Eleven beekeepers’ associations 
comprise the society above which is 


to have its meeting Aug. 7-8-9 on 
the campus of the University of 


Mass. at Amherst. During the course 
of the meetings a trip will be taken 
to the old home of L. L. Langstroth 
at Greenfield where he wrote his 
book “The Hive and Honeybee.” 
Cost of the three days is estimated 
at $21.00 per person including room, 


board and_ registration. Inquiries 
should be directed to the secretary, 
Mrs. Maxine Manchester, Cornwall 


R.F.D. 2, Middlebury, Vt. 
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ENOUGH 


The Push-Button Bee Smoker 


$1.29 plus freight at better dealers everywhere and in their catalogs 
STEWART TAYLOR, Camargo, Illinois 


*@® 


cae 


for busy beekeepers. 


y=» Mae 


— FOR BUSY BEEKEEPERS 


Join the swarms of happy users —thousands of them who 
save precious time and money with their HIVE-BOMBS. 
No heat; no sparks; no fire hazard —not from HIVE BOMBS. 
You've got fingertip convenience when you hold a HIVE- 
BOMB; no fussing with fuel and matches. 
BOMB’s life is amazingly long —the perfect, standby tool 


And a HIVE- 











WILBANK’S 


For your summer and fall queen needs we offer you an outstanding Sirain of Three 
Band Italians and can furnish Select young Laying Queens promptly on receipt of your order. 
Caged fresh from our yards and Rushed to you Prepaid Air Mail. 


S eativee es ce $1.00 ea. 


“ee 


PRICES 


-90 ea. 


Phone 239 


Italian Queens 


100 - 49..... 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


The Wilbanks Apiaries, Claxton, Georgia 
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Broiled Cling Peach Halves with Creamed Honey 


1 lb. link sausages 
6 canned cling peach halves 


teaspoons creamed honey 


Y, lb. bacon 


Arrange sausages on broiler rack in unheated broiler, about 5 inches 


from heat. 


Broil 8 minutes turning frequently. 


Drain peaches thoroughly 


and arrange cut side up under broiler with a teaspoon of honey in each peach 


cup. Place bacon on rack. 
cooked and peaches lightly browned. 
From American Honey Institute 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Honey Dressing 

Served on fruit salads is delicious— 

Beat together % cup honey, 3 
tablespoons lemon juice, 1 teaspoon 
salt, and 4 teaspoon paprika. Add 
% cup salad oil gradually beating 
all the time. 

This is good also on cabbage salad. 
Mrs. Chesley Harbo, 
Grove City, Minn. 


Baked Apple Custard 


6 medium-sized 


apples, 2% cups 
water, cup honey (or 4 little 
more, according to taste). Pare and 
core the apples. Boil honey and 
water for about 10 minutes. Simmer 
apples in this syrup until tender, 
and drain. Arrange in_ casserole 
and dribble over a_ little more 
honey. 


Now prepare a custard by beating 
slightly 5 eggs, % cup honey, % 
teaspoon salt, and 1 quart of scalded 
milk. Pour this over the apples in 
casserole, sprinkle with nutmeg. 
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Broil 5 to 7 


minutes longer until meats are 


Serves 6. 


Bake in slow oven (325° F) in a pan 
of hot water for 30 to 40 minutes, 
or until a metal knife inserted a 
little off the center comes out with 
only a fleck of custard clinging to 
it. Never test custard until it has 
baked at least 25 minutes, since dis- 
turbing it before may make it sep- 
arate. Set rack to 
It won’t be quite done in the 
center, but will hold enough heat to 
finish cooking. 


casserole on 
cool. 


Edna Hartmann 
Dade City, Florida 
Deluxe Bread Pudding 
Eight slices of day-old bread; 2 


tablespoonfuls of butter; % cup of 
sherry wine; two eggs slightly beat- 
en; 1% cups of liquefied non-fat dry 
milk; %2 cup honey. 

Spread slices of bread evenly with 
butter. Place four of these slices 
in an 8x8x2 inch square baking dish. 
Sprinkle % tablespoonful of sherry 
over each slice. Top same way with 


ecipes == 


remaining slices of bread, sprinkling 
each with tablespoonful of sherry. 


Combine the eggs, dry milk and 
honey and mix well. Pour this mix- 
ture over the bread slices. Bake 
in a 350 degree oven about 30 
minutes (or until done). Serve hot 
or cold. 

Mrs. Martin Roth 


Manor, Texas 


Honey-Applesauce Cup Cakes 
Ys cup shortening 
¥% cup honey 
2 cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 

teaspoon nutmeg 
Ya teaspoon salt 

teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 cup canned or fresh, cool applesauce 
1 cup raisins 
2 stiffly-beaten egg whites. 

Cream shortening and honey. Sift 
dry ingredients and add alternately 
with applesauce. ‘Add raisins. Fold 
in stiffly-beaten egg whites last. Fill 
muffin tins % full. Bake at 350° F. 
25 minutes or until done. Store in 
container with tight lid. Will keep 
for weeks. 

Mrs. Ward Kruse, 
Sherwood, Ohio 


seedless 


Honeyed Chicken, Chinese Style 

Ingredients—12 servings 

Frying chickens, disjointed—2 (3 Ib. 
size) 

Egg yolks—2 

Melted butter or margarine—%4 cup 

Soy sauce 





VY cup 
Lemon juice—% cup 
Honey—'2 cup 
Seasonings— 

1. Arrange chicken 


pieces in shal- 
low baking pans. 
2. Beat egg yolks, slightly. 
3. Add melted butter, soy sauce, 


lemon juice, honey, and season- 
ings to egg yolks. Mix well. 

4. Pour sauce over chicken, turning 
pieces to coat. 

5. Bake uncovered in (300° F.) 
slow oven for one hour until 
done, turning and basting once. 
Delicious served hot or cold. This 

sauce is good over turkey or ham 

sticks. 

Mona Schafer 

Calif. Honey Advisory Board 

2515 Huntington Drive 

San Marino 9, Calif. 
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(@ @“Say honey, what makes you sell so sweet?” 
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Even the bees are buzzin’ about how to make hay with honey in H-A Pail, 
Comb, and Queenline Jars. Sparkling crystal-clear Queenliners fill quickly, 
pour easily, and sweet-talk to your customers wherever they're displayed. 
H-A also offers a complete line of beautiful flint containers for your pail 
and comb sales. For details, get in touch with your nearby H-A office. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS 


division of CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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It’s a feast or a famine. 


swers. We yelled for more to be 


ed so those left over will 


their teeth into the new subject given at the bottom of this 


Subject for This Discussion 
What Do You Consider the Most 
Important Advancement in Bee- 
keeping in the Last Twenty Five 
Years? 
ANSWERS 
Selected by postal date 
Roy H. Gibbons 
Bentley, Ill. 

I think the 


vancement 


most important ad- 
in the last 25 years is the 
introduction of 


disease resistance. 


Twenty five years ago foulbrood was 
toll, 
Resistance resulted 
This 


bees 


taking a terrific whole yards 
being wiped out. 
in practical eradication. repre- 
and 
allowed the 


amounts of 


sents a large saving in 


equipment and it has 


production of larger 
honey. 

Julius Lysne 
Stockholm, Wis. 

In my mind there is no doubt that 
the development of hybrid queens is 
It has 
given the same break to beekeepers 
that has been given to cattle breeders 
and sheep men. No one need longer 
with low honey 
bees. As 
knows 


the answer to this question. 


put up production 


or mean every practical 


beekeeper swarming can be 


greatly reduced by 


year. A 


requeening each 
young likes to 
home and will tend to remain 


queen stay 
in the 
brood nest at the bottom so the honey 
Hybrids given the 
little and good 
wintering also, two age old problems. 
S. S. Claussen 

Byron, Ill. 


is above. have 


beekeeper swarming 


I think, perhaps because I am an 
inspector, that most of the advance- 
ment comes from 


careful inspection 


which keeps disease down to a low 


point. Also because of a more modern 
way of taking care of the honey crop, 
and packing the honey, especially in 
cartons. 


In the 
cried over that too few took an interest in the department. So it did not 
used this month 
have to be 


lead paragraph in the last or 


then the feast began. 


n the last 


been in labor 


in beekeeping twenty five 


years has saving meth- 


ods and equipment in the production 
of honey. Some of thes« 


1. Control of A.F.B. 
minutes 


are: 
which re- 
quires only a few work per 
colony per 
2. Swarm prevention which requires 
little or no 


searching for 


yea! 
frame manipulation, no 
queens or cutting out 


queen cells. 


3. Large food chambers in which 
the queen will move down into the 
brood chamber after the nectar flow 


starts, making it unnecessary to ad- 
just brood nest for wintering, or to do 


a lot of feeding. 


4. Supers that are easy to rid of 
bees and into which queens seldom 
go up to lay, and which are light 


enough so trucks can be loaded high 
from the ground. 

will 
and 
in the 


unnecessary 


5. Unecapping machine which 
uncap in less 
which 
thus 
work of handling frames. 
which will 
honey and melt cappings as honey is 
extracted. This 
only a few minutes work at end of 


time than knives 


one will uncap combs 


super, saving the 


6. Equipment clarify 


equipment requires 
day, and when the crop is in cans 
there will be only three or four cans 
of dark honey to every 1000 cans of 
light honey. 

7. Excellent 
or no packing. 
Roger H. Heywood 
Bluffs, 

One of the most important advance- 
ments is’ thé hybrids that have been 
developed from controlled mating. 
Most beekeepers who have tried these 
altogether. This 
improvement has done for beekeepers 


wintering with little 


Council lowa 


hybrids use them 


June 


appe 


Undercurrent” the fact was being 


ar in July as there were too few an- 


We have more answers than can be print- 


used to continue the discussion in September Meanwhile readers can sink 
page. 

Roy Littlefield what hybridization has done for corn. 

Exira, lowa The queens are true to pattern and 

The most important advancement are usually gentle. The workers they 


produce 


and they 


are above all other 


workers 


have good honey gathering 


instinct, oupled wit} certain 
amount of disease resistance 
Mrs. Roger Heywood 


Council Bluffs, lowa 


Another important advancement 
is the use of drugs, especially sulfa. 
This is a wonderful way to control 
and keep down American foulbrood. 
It is very important in maintaining a 
clean, disease free apiar} It also 
assures customers of the purest kind 
of honey. 

H. Spann Leitner 
Winsboro, S. C. 

Probably the most valuable ad- 

vancement, at least to the large op- 


erator, is the realization of the value 
of the in cross pollination 
as this makes it much easier 


honey bee 


to secure 


sites for our bees in more desirable 


places. However, many farmers still 


do not know the value of bees and 
locating where this is true is still 
a problem. In my own case I have 


had a number of farmers write to 
me, wanting me to put bees on their 
farms. Twenty five years ago that 


seldom happened. 


Thomas Charnock 
Cape Charles, Va. 


I believe the most important ad- 
vancement is the development of the 
radial honey extractor. It enables 
the large producer to extract his crop 
with less 


economical to 


faster, cleaner, and broken 


combs. It is operate 


when run by electricity. Honey pumps 


may be attached to the extractors to 


pump the honey into large tanks 


for storage. 


Here is a subject for the next “Undercurrent,” suggested by Mrs. Roger Heywood, Council! Bluffs, lowa: 


“HOW CAN WOMEN BE MADE CONSCIOUS OF THE NEED TO USE MORE HONEY IN THE HOME?” 


Make your answers as short as is consistent with a good discussion. Send them to “Undercurrent,” 


Bee 
subjects for 


Hamilton, Il. 
“Undercurrent” 


Journal, 


are 


August, 1958 


For published answers, subscriptions will be extended one month per type inch 
welcome. 


What do you suggest? 


American 
New 


29 
o2y 











Address “How To Do It,” American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Iilinois. 

The number one choice will receive a 
three year subscription extension; numbers 
2, 3, and 4 will receive a full yeor each; 
numbers 5, 6, and 7 a six month extension 
each. Balance two months each. 

Sometimes there are more items than 
can be used in one issue (as for this 
month). Those left over will be considered 
the following month. 











Number One 
Foot Switch with Electric 
Uncapping Knife 

If you use an electric uncapping 
knife in the conventional way, just 
as it came from the factory, you'll 
bless the day you read this sugges- 
tion. Run—don’t walk—to your 
nearest photographic dealer and pur- 
chase an electric foot switch; one of 
the very best quality, with heavy 
duty electric contacts assuring you 
of years of trouble free operation, 
retails for about $10. After pro- 
curing the switch, plug your electric 
knife into it, and you are all set to 
uncap honey with the greatest of 
ease. This leaves both your hands 
free at all times for manipulating 
the combs. Furthermore, your knife 
need never overheat, for the instant 
you life your foot a trifle, the elec- 
tricity is off, as far as the knife is 
concerned. In other words, you don’t 
need a control box, nor a termostat 
for your knife anymore. 

One of the nicest testimonials for 
my foot switch idea came from a 
protege of mine recently. He re- 
marked after using this device for 
a few days, that he wouldn’t take 
ten times its cost, if he couldn’t buy 
another. 

Doonan Honey Farms 
Des Moines, Iowa 





Number Two 
Quick and Easy Feeding 

Perforated 10 lb. pails are ex- 
pensive, soon rust; if enclosed in 
empty super, this means hauling lots 
of equipment. Boardmen feeders 
only hold a quart, and any colony 
that needs feeding needs a gallon. 
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Other feeders require opening hives, 


removing frames, etc. Solution: 
Pick up gallon coke and soda jugs 
from drug store, perforate caps; 
tack piece of masonite or plywood 
over Boardman feeder hole, and bore 
hole in this the size of jug cap. You 
may need to run a string around jug 
through staple on hive to keep jug 
from toppling. One quick operation 
with each colony, and feeding is done. 
Richard Taylor 

West Barrington 

Rhode Island 





Number Three 
Easy Loading 

To facilitate loading drums or 
barrels of honey on the truck, try 
this. Obtain the use of a chain 
hoist, such as the one your mechanic 
friend uses to remove car engines. 
For overhead support, put a 4x4 
post across the ceiling joists in your 
honey house; or, outdoors, use a 
stout tree limb or what have you. 
Roll the barrel under the hoist and 
secure the chain around it. Then lift 
the barrel and back the truck under. 
This saves building a plaform to fill 
the barrels on; or it may save build- 
ing a pit to back the truck down into. 





Number Four 
Smoker Dust 

Did you ever start to cut nice, 
white chunk honey for jars and find 
little specks scattered about in the 
honey, some of it capped over? Don’t 
blame the bees for this nuisance. 
These specks are ashes from your 
smoker on an earlier inspection. To 
eliminate this trouble keep the funnel 
of the smoker stuffed lightly with 
green grass. This will filter the 
smoke and it may prevent spoiling a 
few nice sections. 
Joseph W. Watkins 
Columbus, Ohio 





Number Five 
Multiple Use for Alcohol 
Compound 
It is useful to carry a bottle of 
isopropyl alcohol rubbing compound 


when handling colonies, or clipping 
and marking queens. I find that a 
cloth or handkerchief wet with this 
compound will remove propolis from 
hands and from the hive tool to re- 
duce the chance of disease spread. 
It will also remove the odor of sting 
poison from hands and wrists to less- 
en the danger of getting stung re 
peatedly because of sting odor. It 
is also soothing to sore, feverish 
hands and wrists that are tired and 
over stung. 

Wiping the clipping knife and in- 
struments for holding the queen for 
marking and wiping the fingers well 
with the compound after clipping and 
marking each queen lessens the 
danger of the queen being balled when 
she is returned to the colony. It 
lessens the odor (or queen substance) 
that would otherwise be transmitted 
from queen to queen to cause balling 
that might result in the death of the 
queen or injury to her. 

This compound is also good to 
sterilize minor cuts and scratches 
often received from tacks, staples or 
otherwise. 

Raymond Presnell 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 





Number Siz 


Inserting Foundation in 
Hot Weather 

Wet a burlap bag thoroughly, then 
hold one end so that the two thick- 
nesses are flat on a flat surface. Set 
a stack of not more than 20-40 
sheets of foundation on this and fold 
the rest of the bag over the founda- 
tion. Remove the foundation a sheet 
at a time and place on a wet founda- 
tion board. Put your frame in posi- 
tion and dip the spur embedder in 
water (do not flip the water off) and 
embed the wires. Keep all wet arti- 
cles wet. This will work with no 
sticking or trouble in most of the 
highest temperatures in this country. 
I have used it when the temperature 
was well over 100. 
Henry Wood 
Porterville, Cal. 
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Number Seven 


Relayed Requeening 
If you find it hard to install 20-25 
queens at a time, just plan, if pos- 
sible, to requeen about 5 
each week. 


colonies 
Get the queens to come 
that way and they can be used in 
a short time. Remove two or three 
combs of brood from each colony and 
shake off the bees so you won’t get 
the queen. Put these combs 
body filled out with empty combs 
and set them over an excluder on top 
of the colony. Put a queen inher 
cage between two of the brood combs 
and close the hive. 
below will soon cover the combs 
Next day remove the ex- 
cluder and replace it with an inner 
cover with a piece of queen exclud- 
ing zinc over the escape hole. Take 
the paper cover off the candy com- 
partment of the queen cage and push 
a match stick through the candy to 
hasten release. Let the 
fill the upper part with 
then remove the inner cover so the 
two lots of bees will unite. Mean- 
time provide a small entrance for the 
upper unit. 


in a 


Nurse bees from 


above. 


new queen 


brood and 


Julius Lysne 
Stockholm, Wis. 





Cardboard for Escapes 

If you still use bee escapes in tak- 
ing off honey and need extra boards, 
flat pieces of corrugated cardboard 
from shipping boxes can be cut to 
the size of the hive body with an 
opening in the center for the escape. 
They work all right. They are not 
as good as the board inner 
covers but they are useful in a pinch 
and the cost is only the time used 
in cutting. 
E. V. Goff 
Blissfield, Mich. 


usual 





Wax Off Excluders 
This is so simple as to be ridiculous 
yet I haven’t seen it advocated. Melt 
the wax off your excluders in a solar 
wax melter made the right size. 
A. J. Jones 
Malden, Mass. 


Transferring and 
Boosting Too 

Sometimes old box or log gums are 
available to the modern beekeeper 
who needs booster bees. Place one 
of these the front of a weak 
colony, set up just as it was normally. 
Fill dirt around the base as high as 
needed to keep the bees from getting 
out. Be sure the gum is bee tight. 


near 
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Then bore a %4 inch hole on the side 
nearest the modern hive and tack 
a screen wire cone over this hole. If 
you want a lot of bees, feed both 
colonies. Otherwise leave this set- 
up for about 35 days; or until you 
want to remove and dispose of the 
old gum. 

Herbert E. Lawler 

Lexington, Tenn. 


TRENDS— 


(From Page 311) 


than 5% million pounds and 1956 
figures may indicate over 7 million 
pounds. Importations since 1954 


have been largely done by commercial 
packers in British Columbia and par- 


ticularly eastern Canada for blend- 
ing and packing in consumer con- 
tainers. 


The price of honey in bulk from 
1926 to 1951 has varied from 8 cents 
to over 18 cents yet the end of sugar 
rationing in 1947, lack of an export 
market, high production and compe- 


tition with other sweets brought 
about a marketing problem. For the 
first time Canada had to sell its 


production within its own boundaries. 
Honey prices dropped and a record 
production of over 48 millions pounds 
in 1948 resulted in a surplus. The 
Federal Government bought 342 mil- 
lion pounds in 1949 to relieve the 
situation. By 1951 this honey was 
sold through normal! channels. Since 
1952 prices advanced to their present 
level. Then in 1954 a poor crop and 
a relatively high price enabled pack- 
ers to import to maintain their 
markets. Importation has increased 
since and is likely to continue as long 
as the price relationship 
the same. 

The bulk of Canadian 
now handled by packing organiza- 
tions and producers concern them- 
largely with production. 
Specialized production with higher 
grade requirements also contributed 
to the change in marketing. Honey 
is no longer being sold in large con- 
tainers. Packs of pounds or 


remains 


honey is 


selves 


two 


less are becoming increasingly pop- 
ular. Food marketing is being done 
extensively through large. chain 


stores that want a steady supply of 
a standard product that bee- 
keepers are not able to provide. 
Most honey in Canada now is sold 
in tin or in paper containers as 
granulated honey although in re- 
cent years sales of liquid honey in 
glass have increased. 


most 
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CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


$1.00 each 


D. T. WINSLETT 


7736 Auburn Rd. 
Citrus Hgts., Calif. 
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“Originators of Frame-Grips” 


Frame-Grip 
Also obtainat 
Dealer Don't 


Send now to McCORD MFG. CO 
Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Calif 
Positive Grip Through Plus 32c postage 
the Leverage Action of fee 
This Strong Aluminum Deluxe 2.75 
Utilit. 2.45 








Italian Package 
Bees and Queens 


JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
RIO OSO, CALIF. 
Ph.: Wheatland, Calif.— 
NEptune 3-2392 


HONEY WANTED — 


IN CARLOAD LOTS 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
Mail Sample and Offerings to 
BILLY BEE HONEY CO. 
12 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 

















QUALITY QUEENS: 


for honey 








FLOWERS’ 
Our queens gatherers 
LARGE YELLOW QUEENS 
Select queens 75c 1 or 1000 
Tested queens $1.50 
Flowers Bee Co., Jesup, Ga. 
Phone JUNO 4-2830 or 4-2837 


stand test 

















American Rabbit Journal 


Shows the Way to Success 
The leading Kabbit Farming Magasine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus 
try Non-fancy Est. 19381. 3 years 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00; Sample dime. 

American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Misseur' 











BETTER BRED QUEENS 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
They will please you 
Remainder of season 75c each 
Any quantity 


Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Ala. 








CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
Canadian beekeepers have much in common 
with their neighbors in the U.S. If you are 
interested in bee octivities “North of the Bor- 
der,” send us your subscription NOW. Sub- 
scription price, $1.75 per year in U.S.A. 

Canadian Bee Journal 


Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 
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SUNKIST STARLINE QUEENS 
Prices: 1 - 25—$1.30; 25 - 99—$1.15 
100 - up—$1.00 
Clipped, Postpaid, Painted, Live Delivery 
SUNKIST BEE CO., Convent, La. 
Tel. Underhill 9-5645 














One 4-oz. Jar of Honey contain- 
ing 2000 Mg. of— 


ROYAL JELLY 
Ready to Take ___ $4.00 Each 
12 or more Jars—20% Discount 

We Deliver it in U.S.A. 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P.O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 


QUEENS 


Midnite 

Caucasian Hybrid 

Queens Queens 

1 to 24 ____ $1.10 $1.35 
25 to 99 __ 1.00 1.25 
100 and up = -.90 1.10 


Howard Weaver 
& Sons 


Navasota, Texas 











Starline Queens and 
Package Bees for 1958 


Cc. G. WENNER 
Rt. 1, Box 320 — Glenn, Calif, 








25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich 





























Bright Three Banded 
Italian Queens 


Our Mott Strain is from early im- 
ported Italians. Their behavior is 
more according to pattern than most 
other races. They are usually gentle, 
hardy, good workers and not inclined 
to swarm. Use our queens and you 
will be in line for all the honey crops 
and have nice bees to work with. 
Price, balance of season, 1 to 50— 
$1.00 each, 50 or more 90c. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 

















BEE WORLD 
Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 


Ggienee is — _——— So B 
orld, a omens iournal publish 
monthly by the arch 
tion. ftor Dr. Eva Crane. 


Subscription $6.00 a year, or $6.50 includ- 
ing membership of the Bee Research 
Association. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinols 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 


Caucasian or Italian 


QUEENS 


Tops in quality, gentle and 
good honey producers. 
Price— 


1 - 25 $1.00 

25 - 50 95 

50 - 100 .90 
FARRIS HOMAN 
Shannon Mississippi 


Caucasian 
and 
Carniolan 





Both are the gentlest of all races 


of Bees, 
Hardy, Prolific. Rapid Build Up, Best of 


Workers. Gentleness saves time, patience 
and work August is a very good time to 
requeen for the fall honeyflow 


Prices—$1.40 each Air Mail; $2.00 
Foreign Air Mail. Quantity Discount. 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 485 LaBelle, Fla. 

















How about ROYAL JELLY? 


For quality and quantity 
Write to 


WOODLAND APIARIES 
Route 1 — Box 585 
WOODLAND CALIFORNIA 























STARLINE and SELECT ITALIAN 


QUEENS 


PACKAGE BEES 


M. C. WEST 


Rt. 1, Box 279A 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 
Phone or Wire Woodland, Calif., MO-2-5782 


BE OUR AGENT 


Help other beekeepers read your 
favorite magazine — Help yourself to 
some extra cash Want to know 
about it? Write to ABJ. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 


Italian Queens 


$1.10 
W. E. PLANT 


Rt. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 




















“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER”. 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, F.S.C.T., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 











Young Italian Queens 


$1.00 
TESTED QUEENS $2.00 
SUNRISE APIARIES Petal, Miss. 


NOW 
GUMMED LABELS 


FOR YOUR GLASS JARS 
All Ready To Stick On. 
Made in two styles 
for round or sunburst jars. 
Red, Yellow and Blue 
No. 92G, No. 96G 
Send For Samples 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 























{ A Constant Market For 
Your Beeswax 
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? DADANT’S, Hamilton, Ill. 


Bees and Queens 


Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 











Weslaco, Texas 
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The Scramble — — A Contest 









JULY SCRAMBLE 


Henry A. Schaefer 


Is Henry well known! We have a flood 
of answers and still coming in. Likely 
too his being well known is in part due 
to his all around popularity; and in part 
to his being so active in Federation affairs 
He is a past president of the Federation 
and Mrs. Schaefer is a past president of 
the Auxiliary. 


Henry is a commercial 
about 1200 colonies. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Journal and his methods 
of beekeeping are unusual and have been 
published a number of times. He served 
in the first World War in the air service 
with the 12th Aero Squadron. He was 
discharged in 1919 with nephritis. The 
doctor said: “One month.” A strict diet 
including dairy products and honey, and 
the grace of God and the help of a good 
wife his trouble disappeared in three 
years and he is still with us 


beekeeper with 


JUNE WINNERS 
Subject: F. B. Paddock 


Ames, Iowa 


Number One 


Francis Wickham, Warren, Pennsylvania 

Floyd B. Paddock is Extension Apiarist 
for the Extension Service, Iowa State 
College at Ames. He is also in charge of 
bee disease control for the state where 
for a long time disease control has been 
based on education rather than regula- 
tion. It is likely that the results in Iowa, 
with this approach, have been equal to 
the results in any other state. 

Paddock’s forward thinking has been 
prominent in many ways. Perhaps his 
greatest program of education was sup- 
ported by demonstration apiaries in dif- 
ferent parts of the state and by his radio 
educational programs; plus his quarterly 
publication for beekeepers and his annual 
report. 


He received his education from Colorado 
A & M College, Ohio State University, 
and the University of Wisconsin. He was 
an instructor in entomology at Texas A 
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Editor - 


Pat Diehnelt 


The Scramble for This Month 


We might call the 
breaker). 


subject 


of this month’s 
He is not at all satisfied with things as they are He 
father, or grandfather, or grandfather’s father. 


Scramble an iconoclast an image 
hold with 


There must be some better way to do 


does not 


what we have to do in beekeeping. Some do not agree with him but he says, “If 
you want things to be better you must give up your pet ways and accept those that 
mean more to you.” So, that makes him a researcher, a beekeeper and a writer. 
That’s enough. See what you can do with that. Who is it? Send your answers to 
“Scramble—American Bee Journal, Hamilton, I[linois.” For the best answer, three 
more years of ABJ; second, two years; third, one year; the rest four months each. 
Answers will be published as far as space allows. 
& M College; then associate professor; Apiarist Reports. It is hard to give a 
then Entomologist for the Texas Experi- joke title to one so sincere, but suggest 
ment Station; finally associate in ento- “The Beekeepers’ Beekeeper.” 
mology ut Iowa State College; then pro- 
fessor of apiculture. Number Three 
James L. Pecinovsky, Tampa, Kansas 
He is also a commercial beekeeper and This is F. B. Paddock of Ames, Iowa. 


knows our problems. His interest in the 
humanities led to a study of bees and 
human relations, the fruit of his studies 
given to us for the first time. Fun title: 
King of all beekeepers. 


Number Two 
Aylmer Jones, Malden, Mass. 

Floyd B. Paddock of Ames, Iowa, Ex- 
tension Apiarist of Iowa State College of 
Agriculture, also in charge of bee disease 
control in Iowa. He is best known for 
efforts to educate beekeepers, for articles, 
and publications, including the discontin- 
ued but fondly remembered Iowa State 


He is Extension Apiarist for Iowa State 
College and State Inspector and Secretary 
of the Iowa State Beekeepers’ Association. 
He has written many articles and publica- 
tions. My fun title for him is: “The 
Midwest’s Most Colorful Bee Man.” 


Number Four 
Ernest Haht, Primghar, lowa 

This man must be from Iowa as near 
as I know from reading about him. He 
works for Iowa State College where work 
in breeding disease resistant bees started 
in 1935 under O. W. Park, Floyd Paddock 
and Frank C. Pellett. 
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—The 


Market Place— 








BEES AND QUEENS 





JUMBO ITALIAN queens $1.20. Sheppard 
Apiaries, Aberdeen, North Carolina. 





CARNOLIAN AND CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
untested $1.00 each. 100, ninety dollars. 
Tillery Brothers, Greenville, Ala. 





LIGHT THREE band queens, one dollar. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Lambert Api- 
aries, Route 1, Climax, North Carolina. 


rr ad 





Copy for this department must reach 
us not later than the tenth of each 
> month preceding date of issue. If in- 
tended for classified department it should <4 
be so stated when advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising — 16 
cents for each word, letter, figure or 
initial, including the name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer 
ences with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must guarantee them 
free from disease or certificate of inspec- 


tion from authorized inspector. The 
§ conditions should be stated to insure 
> that buyer is fnlly informed. 











HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs color 


ond distinctior 


embodying 


balance, simplicity 


Please send for free samples & prices 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc 


Wisconsin 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 

quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up bought. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by lett- 
i us work it into foundation for you. 
alter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, 





HONEY FOR SALE 





3 BAND ITALIANS and Carniolan queens 
$1.00. Luther Pickett, Efland, N. C. 





PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS: $1.00 
each. Ten up 90c. Shirl Baker, Mecosta, 
Michigan. 





PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS, Attractive of- 
fers. Write for prices. Crenshaw County 
Apiaries, Rutledge, Alabama. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS $1.00. Air. Leo 
Wardell, Route 6, Palestine, Texas. 





CARNIOLAN AND CAUCASIAN $1.00 each 
up to 25, above 25-75 cents each. Roy 
Wadell, Route 3, Woodruff, S. Carolina. 





FOR SALE 





400 COLONIES OF Bees with 5 stories 

equipment. 50 Frame extractor. With or 
without honey crop. R. C. Townsend, Box 
245, Napavine, Washington. 





RETIRE WITH an income. Excellent loca- 
tion on highway 17, 35 miles north of 
Jacksonville, Florida. Rooming house with 





small apiary. Write Tapisuom, Kingsland, 
Georgia. 
FOR SALE: 180 colonies bees, 4 story-10 


frame and this year’s honey crop. Louis 
Hayes, Holy Cross, Iowa. 








HOME WITH APIARY in world’s finest 
climate. Best of fishing and hunting. 
Located within 50 miles Jacksonville, 
Florida. William Riley, Kingsland, Georgia. 
FOR SALE: 30 frame radial extractor with 
motor bracket. Like new, $175. George 
Doden, Chadwick, I[linois. 





FOR SALE: 30 frame Woodman extractor, 
motor and mount. Near new. $150.00 
here. Ohmert Bee Farms, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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ONE 3-FRAME EXTRACTOR, one 50- gallon 
honey tank. Russell Smalley. Beaver, 
Iowa. 





FOR SALE: 4 TRUCK loads of bee equip- 

ment both 8 and 10-frame supers, covers, 
bottom boards and other equipment. 
George R. Stanch, Box 185, Lomira, Wis- 
consin. 





BEEKEEPING BUSINESS, Bees, modern 
shop, 2000 supers, excellent location. 
W. A. Walker, Port Austin, Michigan. 





LIFETIME TANKS FOR BRAND MELTERS 

made of %” Boiler Plate, galvanized 
after welding offered by A. G. Woodman 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





ROYAL JELLY BEAUTY CREAM in % oz. 

jar $1.25 to beekeepers, retails for $2.50. 
1 oz. jar $1.50 to beekeepers retails for 
$3.00. 2 oz. economy size $2.00 retails for 
$4.00. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 





FOR SALE: Royal Jelly. Royal Jelly En- 
terprises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, Calif. 





ROYAL JELLY (with Vitamin Bl and 

Calcium Pantothenate) box of 30 cap- 
sules with 25 mg. Royal Jelly per capsnle 
$2.15 to beekeepers, retails for $4.25, box 
of 30 capsules with 50 mg. Royal Jelly per 
capsule $3.50 to beekeepers retails for 
$7.00, box of 100 in bulk 50 mg. new pack 
without vitamins $7.50 postage paid in the 
US. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 





HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


WITHOUT CARBOLIC ACID. Fully ripened. 

Extracted in cans. New Sixties. Maxi- 
mum quality. Free sample. A. Oecester- 
reicher, 1220 Lodi Pl., Hollywood 38, Calif. 





PURE TUPELO and wild flower in 60's. 
Honey candy. En-R-G Foods, Inc., P. O. 
Box 232, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





LARGE QUANTITY light amber unheated 
honey in steel drums with removable 
heads. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 





MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 

HONEY. New Sixties. Fully ripened. 
You’ll be pleased. Sample 20c. John Mc- 
Coll, Tecumseh, Michigan. 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


Ralph 





SUPPLIES 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt sh 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 





BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
Supplies Ltd., 565—13th Ave., New West- 
minster, B. C. 





= 
THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 
PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock oy shipments, save 20% WALTER 
T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 





MAKERS of Robinson plain and WAVY- 
WIRED foundation. Also render and buy 
beeswax. Order direct from manufacturer 
and save dealer costs. Shipping tags free. 
Wax Workers, Inc., Ithaca, New York. 





WANTED 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Mich. 





WE have several calls for out of print 

American Honey Plants Books by Frank 
C. Pellett. If you have copies and want to 
dispose of them please get in touch with 
us. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ili- 
nois 


American Bee Journal 











WANTED—To buy bee outfits and bee 

equipment in any area. We have buyers 
for outfits, regardless of size. SIOUX 
HONEY ASSOCIATION, Supply Dept., 
Sioux City, lowa. 





WANT USED 30-frame 
cappings spindry. 
bush, Minn. 


Also 
Green- 


extractor. 
Loren Miller, 





WANTED TO BUY Royal Jelly. Write giv- 

ing prices and quantity available. Howell 
Apiaries, 908 Second Ave. East., Owen 
Sound, Ontario, Canada. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
lowa. 





POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED—Seasonal, year around 

Experienced or inexperienced. In Texas, 
North Dakota. Stewart Aplaries, Trenton, 
Texas. 


HELP WANTED: Permanent position for 

capable beekeeper. Good salary and 
future. Dumars, Harlan & Phelan, 12 
Sutter St., Woodland, California. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





KNOW interesting facts about the bees of 

India through the INDIAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, published in English by the Bhupen 
Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarth Disi. 
Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them. Subs. Rs9/-, or S.15/-, or $2.25 year. 
ly. Sample copy, post free, Rs. ‘%/-, or 
§.2/6 or 40c (International money order) 
Payment in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 





SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. HOES 

between plants and rows, including straw- 
berries. Eliminates hand hoeing. Nothing 
else like this. Patent 2742840. Also tills 
Fantastic offer to first few inquiries. Auto 
Hoe, De Pere 80, Wisconsin. 





BOXER PUPPIES bargain priced. These 

dogs look mean but are very gentle, 60 
to 75 pounds full grown, ideal children’s 
dog. Walter T. Kelley, Clarkson, Kentucky. 
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We need copies of April 1958 issue of 

American Bee Journal to fill orders from 
Libraries, etc. Will mark up your sub- 
scription for return of your April issue. 
Send to American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
tl. 





THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER — The 

senior beekeeping journal of the South 
ern Hemisphere provides a complete cover 
of all beekeeping topics in one of the 
world’s largest honey producing countries. 
Published monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. 
Ltd., Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., 
Australia. Subscription by Bank Draft or 
International M.O.18/-(approx. $2.15) per 
year, post free. Sample copy free on re- 
quest. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it difft- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25¢c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 





BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2 for details. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Law- 
son, Mo. 





“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your 
A. G. Woodman Co. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 


Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


Bee Supplies” 














on 
FOUNDATION 


SUPPLIES 
DRUGS 





SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 


Quality 
Merchandise 
Prompt Service 


Low Prices 


WOODENGOODS 


SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
Sioux City, lowa 


Rogers, Texas - Waycross, Ga. - Tacoma, Wash. 
Lima, Ohio - Anaheim, Calif. 


for 















‘Trade Mk. Reg 
U. 8. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


3-BANDED ITALIANS 
own bee farm and rushed out daily from 
Clarkson by air mail. 


1 - 24 Prepaid air mail 
25 and up Prepaid air mail 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


CLARKSON, KENTUCKY 





When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
ook For This Sign 


grown on our 


$_.85 each 
.75 each 
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SMITH’S QUEENS 

This will be our last ad of the season but REMEMBER you can get our HIGH DADANT’S STAR- 
GRADE eens til the ddl f OCTOBER. We say there are none BETTER 
ot ony 1 a You. a JUDGE and try them youedl, Ton "Soutien and LINE HYBRIDS and 
Western honey producers, let us serve you also you too will like our bees. 

1 - 9—75c 10 or more 70c each Reg. U.S Wicht’s Three-Band- 
N. B. SMITH & CO. Calhoun, Ala. Pat. Of. Italians. 
. . WICHT APIARIES 

ied eee “s + LOLI * Be 406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 





“Quality, Service and Satisfaction” 

















All extracted honey should be 
heated to about 150 degrees before FRAMESPACERS 

packing to prevent granulation. Our The finest thing ever offered beekeepers. 
double boilers are the only low % 
priced items on the market to do STOLLER $ 
this job efficiently. Available in 
40 and 80 gallon sizes with either See your dealer or write. 
galvanized or stainless steel sides STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
and copper bottoms and with or Latty, Ohio 
without mixing paddies. Prices 
start at $32.00. Write for free 














catalog. LITTLE’S 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
1 to 24 $1.45 
25 to 99 1.35 
The Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. pes. ~~ 





perm ROYAL JELLY 
Bulk & Capsules 














Dadant Starline Bordelon’s Light Write for prices 
Hybrid Queens Italian Queens 
a 2 Fs so2------- eT PR. ’ = seeere---- =. LITTLE’S APIARIES 
100 2 upsvczczcz 100100 S upossnasass 5 a 
E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Box 33 MOREAUVILLE, LA. Phone 2583 





BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.25 per annum 
payable in advance 
Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 

through our agents. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 











Winterize Your Hives with 
CYPRESS BOTTOM BOARDS 


STANDARD REVERSIBLE — Satisfaction Guaranteed 
ORDER NOW 
Only $1.00 (5 or more) 
$1.25 (less than 5) 


Wt. 7 Ibs. Each Bir. 
Galvanized (No Rust) Nails Included — Precision Cut 











THRIFTY QUEENS 


Tongued and Grooved — With Entrance Reducer Three-banded Italians Only 
PREPARE for a Wet and Cold Winter - Replace Those Old and Rotted Bottom Boards 
with MYERS Made “Wood Eternal’ Cypress Bottom Boards - Prompt Shipment Lots of 100—$65.00 
MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., Burgaw, N. C. Smaller lots—75¢ each 











— REMEMBER—Thrifty Bees are 


A SESS ; guaranteed to please. 
. >] 2 
Moth Proof Your Soahe wees Pament s Killmoth W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Guaranteed to give complete protection against wax moth in all stages, Fort Deposit, Ala. 
eggs, larvae, or adult moths. Breeders Since 1892. 
Can be used in any temperature; not harmful to combs. 
Send for descriptive circular. 














DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois a gee ‘AN QUEENS 
DADANT BRANCH OFFICES ITALIAN 
205 722 W. O’C ll St homey 
Box 205 . O’Conne . 0—$ 00—$ 
Hornell, New York Route 41, South Watertown, Wisconsin 80c cach, 1 70, | 70.00 
3tephenson Ave. at 14th St. Hahira, Georgia 1010 Austin St. CARLUS T. HARPER 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas New Brockton 
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HOLLOPETERS ITALIAN QUEENS 
June to November 
$1.00 each 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 


Box 800 Rockton, Pa. 





BOOST YOUR INCOME 


without ad more colonies or doing more work. By 
actual test Starline ay produce more honey 
other stock test ou owe it to yourself to give 


Reg. U.8. - 
Pa. 08. Write For Prices 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box No. 336 Chipley, Florida 
— 








60 Ib. Cans 


To Insure The Best Cans and 
Quickest Service; - Specify 


“CONNEAUT” 


Choice of Successful Beekeepers 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT, OHIO 





ARE YOU MOVING? 


For prompt change of address, please notify us six weeks beforehand; 
otherwise, some issues may miss you. Also, some back copies may not be 
available. 

Be sure to send both your OLD ADDRESS and your new address, 
including the postal zone number. If possible, just return the mailing label 
from a recent copy of the American Bee Journal. 

Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, Illinois 























QUEENS 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
Nice large queens 75 each 
(Airmail — 80c each) 

One or a Thousand 
MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Bunkie Louisiana 


ITALIAN — “GULF BREEZE’ — QUEENS 


We specialize in QUALITY and SERVICE. Large and small orders 
appreciated. 

PRICES:— 1 - 24 90c 25 - 100. 80c 

BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


100 up__75¢ each 
Donaldsonville, La. 


























Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 


Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 


The Best Don’t Cost — They Pay 


Those good dark Italian queens 
1 to 99 $1.00 each 100 and up $ .90 each 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 




















FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look It Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 














= A CivI7EN 
FA SOLDIER 


[ae 





ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


ES. 
> 


Be Our Agent 


Since you are a beekeeper you know the beekeepers near you. 
Why not be an agent for the American Bee Journal? Since 
it is your favorite magazine, why not do your friends a good 
turn and, at the same time, help yourself? 
Write for particulars. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 

















BUY QUALITY QUEENS 


Dadant Starline Hybrids & Garon’s 3-Banded Italians 
Dadant Starline Garon’s 3-Banded 
Hybrid Queens Italian Queens 

1 - 24___.__$1.99 85c 

ey =e 80c 
100 up _______ 1.00 75¢ 


Upon request queens clipped or marked. 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


Airmail postpaid. 
Donaldsonville, La. 
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QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 


Regular stock—$1.00 each; 
Starlines— 1 to 25. .$1.30; 25 to 100. .$1.15 


100 up. .$1.00 each. 
Orders shipped same day received. 


Alamance Bee Company 
Geo. E. Curtis & Sons GRAHAM, N. C. 








TWO EXTRA GOOD STRAINS— Starlines and our Regular Italians. 


QUALITY ONLY 


Italian Queens 


PRICES: 
June 1 - Sept. 15—$1.00 
FRANK G. STEWART 
Phone: Millville 548 Box 87 
Palo Cedro, California 

















BONEY WANTED S505 55 


ADVISE QUANTITY 
EVERYTHID } 
HONEY SALES CO. 28317 No. 2nd St MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN, 


Wk I 





Honey Bee Microslides - Worker Honey 
Bee, Set No. 3 whole mount of Worker 
and a series of eleven slides, showing the 
structure of each part of the insect. 


With descriptive leaflet and box, $5.25 
per set. Free microslide price list on re- 
quest. ESBE LABORATORY SUPPLIES, 459 
Bloor Street, West, Toronto 4, Ont. Canada 














Better Bred Italian Queens 


Our queens are better bred because we are in honey production 
ourselves. We breed them for their honey producing qualities. All 
breeder queens are selected the previous year after their offsprings 
are tested for the desired qualities. 


PRICES: balance of the year 
1 - 24 75¢ each 25 - 499__70c each 


LOUIS L. COUCH 
Phone 25665 Pineville, La. 


J. C. RIVES 
QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
Price after May 15th 
1 to 5 $1.20 each 
6 and up $1.10 each 
Redding, California 
Phone CH1-4201 P. O. Box 1289 








lf You Like Animals 
You Will Love 


PET-O-RAMA 


Chock Full Of 
FREE Pet News 
PET-O-RAMA Dept. B 


COPY 1370 E. 19 St. 


Brooklyn-30-N.Y. 

















Plan Ahead 


Be sure you have that extra equip- 
ment ready when your bees need that 
extra room. Will you have it? They 
can’t produce without your help. We 
can give you prompt shipment now. 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 
Box AB 


Higginsville, Mo. 


Italian Package Bees and 
Queens For 1958 


Truck loads a specialty. Nuclei made 
to order. Caucasian and Italian queens. 


EUGENE WALKER 
Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. -— Phone 5584 














AFRICAN BEEKEEPING 


Successor to the S.Af. Bee Journal. 
Monthly. Sub. 10/($3.00) a year 
Editor, Box 4, Bergvliet, C.P. 
South Africa 














HONEY LABELS 


Our honey labels will tell your honey story, by word and picture to 
encourage sales. Our sample catalog is yours for the asking. 

Each label in complete color and each one separate (an actual label) to 
put on your container to see how it looks. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
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J. E. WING & SONS 


45 Years’ Continuous Service 


ITALIAN BAS ‘ “4 


oe AND 
R SPECEAL 
Knights Landing, Calif. 














Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 


{ (MUU 


Queen 
a Excluder 


on the market 





Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. © Burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 

So durably made that tt is perman 
ry! — excluding and will last 
a life time. 

We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 


pleasure 


please you we 


$1.30 $1.1 
Clipped 


JENSEN’S 


No so small, single investment, pays such good dividends in profit and 
in beekeeping, 
a major factor in our Queens 

Either Daaant Starline 
honestly believe 


Dadant Starline Hybrids 
1 - 24 25-99 
5 $1.00 $1.00 $ 95 $ .90 
and Marked FREE 


JENSEN’S APIARIES — 


‘*Hi-@’’ 


Queens 


as good queens. High production, with uniformity is 
Hybrids or our own Magnolia State Italians will 
PRICES: Postpaid 

Magnolia State Italians 

100 - up 1-24 25-99 100 - up 
Airmail where expedient 


“Richt Nou Seri ice” 


Macon, Miss. — _ U.S.A. 














PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
GLENN, CALIF. 














BEE SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 








e the 
MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 


Heavy Duty Thermostat Quick adjustment 
sed by uncappers all over the world. 
Price $15.00 See your Dealer 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


| 2904 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 




















KEEP YOUR COPIES OF 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for ready reference. 

In an attractive board file that will 
hold TWO YEARS (24 issues) of the 
American Bee Journal. 

4 cely stenciled irton file that will 


m your book shelf and give you 


immediate access to irrent and past bee 
Postpaid 75c 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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California Caucasians 


10 percent books order 


Number of queens Regular Midnites 
- 2 $1.10 $1.30 
25 - 99 1.00 1.20 
100 up 90 1.10 
Quality and Service Doesn’t Cost IT PAYS 
DON J. STRACHAN Yuba City, Calif. 
R. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 


FALL QUEENS 


HASTINGS STRAIN and MIDNITES 
Queens available until winter 
Balance two weeks prior to shipment 


Prices from June Ist on 











WE'VE REMOVED 
THe BEES! 


No more smoking or 
scraping off bees! 


No need fo disturb the 
hive 


| MODERNIZE YOUR HIVES WITH THE FASKE BEE ROBBER 


etween the brood chamber and supers, it serves 

en bee ex jer. But, ALSO the apiarist may turr 

3 ar € 10 frames of honey, which may 
FREE approximately 24 hours. Or perhaps you want 

w the bees are producing — it still leaves them 

f working space the super, since it may be 


to two or more sections. This enables you to rot 
+ 


the hive at one time 


(Postage not included) 


Jering ate e super 
3 ard 10-frame pe full depth, shallow, and comb 
8 sectior 
For a ona forma write 
A. W. Faske 


Borden, Indiana 
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—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 





THE CROP SO FAR 
Southeast the 
crops so far have been disappointing. 


Generally in the 


Georgia and Florida report not much 


more than half of 1957, with the 
orange crop caught by the cold 
weather and the gallberry a disap- 


pointment also. Tupelo seems good, 


and rains make for fair prospects 


for the balance of the season. 


The Carolinas and Virginia had 
winter losses and weak colonies which 
prevented taking advantage of the 
earlier flows. Farther north in Vir- 


ginia and the West Virginia territory, 
good. New 
Jersey also. The New England States 


crop so far has been 


were handicapped by early dry 
weather which has been followed by 
abundance of rain so that the crop 


so far has been slack. 

Copious rains in Pennsylvania have 
put the best 
condition but only at an 
the crop 
matured without the bees being able 
to take full advantage of it. 

At the 
did interfere 


clovers in the possible 
expense of 
much clover 


size since 


rains 
fulfillment of 


same time, similar 


with the 


decidedly favorable conditions early 
in Arkansas and Louisiana and 
Texas, though Oklahoma and Ten- 
nessee report decidedly better crop 
than a year ago, the first from vetch 
and crimson clover and the latter 
from the clovers. Texas may have no 
more than a year ago unless annual 


sweet clover and cotton make up for 
earlier disappointments. 

While Nebraska reports a_ good 
crop, Kansas seems’ disappointed. 
Missouri is enthusiastic over clover 
yields which are much better than 


a year ago. New Mexico, while good, 
is short of a year ago. 
While the 


short 


Arizona seems 
equal. California 
this is 
being made up owing t» the fine yields 
from the well-moistened desert 
Some yields 


run as high as 


early 
crop was from orange, 
lands. 
from white sage have 
150 pounds, where of 
late years the yields from this plant 
have Other desert 
plants have yielded similarly, so the 
total California crop already harvest- 
ed is past that of a year 


been negligible. 


azo. 


PROSPECTS 


Given favorable weather, prospects 
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balance of the 
Most sections have 
fact too 
may be the 


maturing, the season 
seems very good. 
rains, in rain 


ample much 


from now on limiting 
Yet cold and dry in the entire 
Canadian 


will be 


factor. 


Provinces have been and 
a handicap for a good crop, 
fall 
like 


abundant 


even if rains 
It looks 


more 


now. 
clovers everywhere 
are blooming; 


and yielding and blooming again later 


and 


than usual. Soy beans in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley never looked better 
in the lowlands. The Intermountain 


territory has ample irrigation water 


and the desert areas and irrigated 
area of the West generally have 
more moisture than usual, even 


inclement weather 
parts of the 


Section are foreboding. 


though cool and 


in some Intermountain 


All in all, however, wet is bette 
than the dry of 1957 and it looks 
like we would end up with a crop 
in excess of 1957 even with the 


Southeast slump in production and 
the influence of drought in the North, 
as well as short 
} 


the early build-up 


in bees all along the Atlantic Coast. 
HONEY SOLD 

Very little of the new crop has 
been sold except in the early crop 
areas. The Southeast with a short 
crop has not had much worry about 
the crop moving although there has 
been a tendency toward a slightly 


lower pr'ce on the amber grades. In 


these well as in the entire 
South there should be little difficulty 
sale of the bulk crop, 
especially as those producers in the 
Central states are 
bulk or comb honey 
filled on the hives and a 
doubt whether the crop will continue 
after late 
of this uncapped honey may be sealed. 

Most of old has 
moved out of hands al- 
instances at the 
from le to 1¥%e 
have 


areas as 


with comb 


worrying right 


now with supers 


quite well 


sufficiently rains, so all 


crop honey now 


producers’ 
though in some 
sacrifice of below 


what might been 


obtained in 
early winter. 
In California the 


orange crop is 


pretty well cleaned up and at figures 





Cars and less than 
car. Top Prices. 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Honey Wante 
C. W. Aeppler Co., 





that do not compare too badly with 
1957, but the flood of sage and other 
‘ made 
the buyers unenthusiastic on buying 
at 1957 figures. In fact we have heard 
of a drop in of to 1% 
quotations. 

On the other hand, in states where 


so called “wild honeys” have 


some 


cases 
cents below previous 
commercial honey production is limit- 
ed and their honey 
through the usual packer and grocery 
channels there seems to be tendency 
to plan to hold at 1957 figures. 

This seems a 
the market 
othe 


may sell own 


waiting till 
itself. In 
sell, 
if they are satisfied with prices given 
or offered. 


year for 
establishes 
words, the buyers buy or 


Cover Contest 
(From Page 305) 

Medal. He finished his B. S. Degree in 1921 
under the G. I. Bill of World War I. It 
was in his junior year of college that he 
became interested in bees and since then 
his interest has never stopped 

After four years on the staff at the 
University of Wisconsin he came to the 
University of Illinois in 1925. He came to 
further his apicultural training and since 
arriving he has risen from an Assistant 
to full Professor in apiculture and ento- 
mology at the University. He became full 
Professor in 1952, and in 1955-56 he became 
acting head of the entomology department 
He is presently in the horticultural depart- 
ment of the College of Agriculture at the 
University His writings about bees are 
the result of his fine research and total 
over fifty major reports and articles 

His positions with the bee industry 
been as follows: Secretary of Illinois 
Association; Honey Producers’ League; 
National Federation; Honey Standards; 
Finance; and Honey Plant Committees. The 
communication of the bee has been a long 
study with him. At the present time his 
apiary is in Dr. Henry’s back yard—Presi- 
dent of the University of Mlinois 


have 


France Imports Honey In 1957 

For 1957 France reports (Abeilles 
et Fleurs) the importation of 6 
pounds of honey. Mexican 
leads the imports, followed, 
surprisingly by China, then Hungary, 
Spain, and the United States a poor 
fifth. 

In most European countries honey 
only by de- 
packages whether 
imported. In 


million 
honey 


may be made 
retail 


native or 


sales 
claring on 
honey is 
Belgium recently several penalties 
have been inflicted for misbranding, 
declare 


or failure to country of 


origin. 


American Bee Journal 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILES 


313 
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Window Carton Shipping Case 
Printed in green, yellow, and white To ship and display your comb 
these modern window cartons are honey sections in the most attrac- 
designed to attract customers and tive way, use this corrugated dis- 
to sell your comb honey. play case. It can first be used to 


ship the comb honey and then 
quickly converted into a beautiful 
display case 


Space is provided on the front of 

each carton for your name and any 
other necessary information. 

) Coated in dark green and printed 

- . 1°" . : oo , 

T10—100 cartons for 4%4” x in yellow and light green it will 


7 ” . . oe « wad " 
1%” sections $2.75 make your comb honey stand out 
among other food products. 
S50—10 cases $2.60 
P yp 


For further information about window cartons and shipping cases see 
your nearby Root dealer or write one of the outlets listed below. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILES 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
DEC 57-58 


It's Time For Extracting and Packaging Your Honey 


Dadant & Sons, Have All Necessary Equipment Available. 


EXTRACTORS 
(All sizes) 


STEAM BOILERS 
STEAM UNCAPPERS 


HONEY TANKS DRUM TRUCKS 


(All sizes) 
MOISTURE 
TANK GATES 
(All sizes) GRADERS 
PUMPS COLOR 
(All sizes) COMPARATORS 





STRAINER CLOTH 


How About Uncapping Knives? 


Dadant’s have all styles available, Plain, Steam or Electric 


ee 4 





Attractive packages help sell your crop so we suggest that you check your 
supply of LABELS, PASTE, GLASS JARS, TIN CONTAINERS, 
and PLASTIC DISPENSERS. 


Get in touch with your nearest Dadant Dealer, or write to any of our 
6 distribution points. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 
1010 W. Austin Street Stephenson Ave. at 14th St 722 West O'Connell St. 
Paris, Texas Lynchburg, Virginia Watertown, Wis. 
180-200 Canisteo Route 41, South 


Hornell, New York Hahira, Georgia 





